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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


It may be hard for those not acquainted with Aleister Crowley’s 
reputation to imagine the controversy which his name aroused. 
To some he was “The wickedest man in the world”, perpetrator 
of unspeakable crimes and blasphemies. To others he was an 
eminent scholar—the leading authority and practitioner of the 
Black Arts. 


To enable the reader to obtain a picture of Crowley’s image in 
the eyes of the public, a selection of newspaper articles and head- 
lines published when he was at the height of his powers is included. 


We leave the reader to draw his own conclusions after reading 
C. R. Cammell’s most revealing portrait. 
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COMPLETE EXPOSURE 
OF “DRUG FIEND” AUTHOR 


Black Record of Aleister Crowley 
Preying on the Debased 
His Abbey 
Profligacy and Vice in Sicily 


The Sunday Express last week demanded the suppression of a 
book, Zhe Diary of a Drug Fiend, written by a person called 
Aleister Crowley. 

**At the baser and more bestial horrors of the book it is im- 
possible to hint,” wrote Mr. James Douglas. 

The publishers state that it is their intention to push the sales of 
this pernicious work. 

The Sunday Express was determined that the public should be 
protected, and made the fullest investigations into the career of 
the author. 

These investigations have produced the most astounding 
revelations. 

The man Aleister Crowley is the organizer of societies for 
pagan orgies. 

He engaged in pro-German propaganda during the war. 

He published obscene attacks on the King. 

He made a dramatic renunciation of his British birthright. 

He proclaimed himself “‘King of Ireland”. 

He stole money from a woman. 

He now conducts an “Abbey” in Sicily. 

He was in London a month ago, unknown to any except his 
small circle of intimates. 

This is the man whose latest work is a deliberate symposium of 
obscenity, blasphemy, and indecency. 

“SUNDAY EXPRESS”, NOVEMBER 26 1922 
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NEW SINISTER RELATIONS 
OF ALEISTER CROWLEY, 
“VARSITY LAD’S DEATH. 


Enticed to ‘Abbey’? 
Dreadful Ordeal of a Young Wife 
Crowley’s Plans 


The revelation in the Sunday Express recently of obscene orgies 
carried on by Aleister Crowley—‘‘The Beast 666”, as he styles: 
himself—in his “abbey” at Cefali, Sicily, have been followed by 
a sinister and tragic happening. 

Information has just reached this newspaper of his two latest 
victims. One of them, a brilliant young English university man, a 
writer, is dead. 

His young wife, a beautiful girl prominent in London artistic 
circles, arrived in London two days ago in a state of collapse. She 
is unable to give more than a hint of the horrors from which she 
has escaped. 


Worse Horrors Still 


She said, however, to a Sunday Express representative yesterday 
that the story of Aleister Crowley’s sexual debauches and drug 
orgies as published in this newspaper far understates the real 
horror of the life in the “‘abbey” at Cefali, where he keeps his 
women and practises his black magic. 

This young girl, whose name and that of her husband the 
Sunday Express withholds in deference to the parents’ sorrow, said 
that Crowley offered her husband a secretarial post last autumn 
when in London. The Beast is possessed of a persuasive smile and 
suave manners. The young couple had no idea of the true character 
of the place to which he was inviting them. As the offer seemed to 
mean travel and congenial work the young husband—a boy of 
twenty-two—accepted it. 

Once they were in Sicily, however, they found they had been 
trapped in an inferno, a maelstrom of filth and obscenity. 
Crowley’s purpose was to corrupt them both to his own ends. 

They resisted him and his women with all the strength they 
could summon. The wife was forced to do the cooking and kitchen 
work for the nine people in the house. 
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Turned Out 


Then suddenly the boy husband fell ill of enteritis, due to the 
insanitary conditions there, and was too weak to be removed. The 
girl-wife was left alone to fight the Beast 666. Since she defied him 
in every way and managed to keep herself clear of the bestialities 
of the house, he turned her out one night. All that night she was 
unable to return into the “‘abbey” on the hills above Cefalu to 
tend her dying husband. Two days later the boy was dead. 

The girl who had made so courageous a fight against the Beast 
who sought to destroy her was given money by the British Consul 
to return to England. Crowley was obliged to let her go. But he 
made dire threats of vengeance if she told what she knew. 

She has not told anything more than has already been published 
in this newspaper, but she is still in danger from the Beast. The 
Sunday Express is putting the facts of this tragic case in the hands 
of Scotland Yard. 


Child Spectators 


It is among the clean minded and inexperienced that he seeks 
his victims. This latest tragedy has brought to light the fact that 
the Beast 666 has laid all plans for establishing a colony of Oxford 
youths at Cefali. There it is supposed he will initiate them into 
the obscene rites of his own unspeakable brand of black magic. 

It is hoped that these latest plans may be frustrated. But 
Crowley, in sending out his invitations to young Oxford men to 
come to Cefali, knows how to word them enticingly, and leaves 
out any hint of the unspeakable facts of his “religion” until such 
time as he has his victims fairly in his clutches. 

The facts are too unutterably filthy to be detailed in a news- 
paper, for they have to do with sexual orgies that touch the lowest 
depth of depravity. The whole is mixed up in a hocus-pocus of 
doubtful mysticism, of which Crowley is “the Purple Priest.” 

Children under ten, whom the Beast keeps at the “abbey,” are 
made to witness horrible sexual debauches unbelievably revolting. 
Filthy incense is burned and cakes made of goats’ blood andhoney ~ 
are consumed in the windowless room where the Beast conducts 
his rites. The rest of the time he lies in a room hung with obscene 
pictures collected all over the world, saturating himself with drugs. 


The Beast’s Hope 
An interesting piece of information has just reached the Sunday 
9 
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Express. Crowley has outgrown the “abbey” at Cefaliy. He desires 
to extend his activities, but lacks the money to do so. He put the 
Problem before some of the spirits that attend his magic rites. 

“Sue the Sunday Express for £5,000 and build a new ‘abbey’ 
with the money” came the command. 

The Beast foresaw difficulties. He could not risk bringing suit 
himself, for all the statements made in the newspaper were correct. 
If they had not been he would have brought suit long ago. Yet the 
“spirit” was insistent. 

“£5,000 for a new abbey!” | 

So the Beast is sending one of his women to London to see what 
she can do. 

The Sunday Express promises Crowley that it intends to pursue 
its investigations with the utmost ruthlessness, and that it will 
endeavour to supply him with considerable further material on 
which to base any action which he may care to bring. 

THE “SUNDAY EXPRESS”, FEBRUARY 25 1923 
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SOME HEADLINES FROM THE 
AMERICAN PRESS AT THE TIME 


/ 


DRIVEN TO SUICIDE BY DEVIL WORSHIPPERS 


Wicked Exploits of ‘““The Ace of Spades,” a Secret 
Organization Which Preys Upon Superstitious 
Women and Blackmails Them or Frightens 
Them to Death by Making Them 
Believe That Satan Owns Them. 


SECRETS BEHIND THE SCENES AMONG THE 
DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS 


A Young English Bride Who Fled from the Sicilian 
*““Abbey”’ of the Vicious New “Do Whatever You Want” 
Religion, Reveals the Wicked Rituals Carried 
On by Its “High Priest” and His 
Worshippers. 


THE ANGEL CHILD WHO “SAW HELL” AND 
CAME BACK 


Heartfelt Confessions of the London Art Model Who Turned 
Apache and Took to Drugs, and How a Genuine Vision 
Redeemed Her at the Brink. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Tf plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ?” 


Pope. Essay on Man. Lv. 


Nort so long since, when the subject of this book was alive, one had 
but to mention his name to witness a surprising effect on any com- 
pany. Conversation would cease abruptly; heads would turn and 
eyes look enguiringly at the speaker. Respectable men would try to 
look unconcerned and respectable women would be obviously 
excited. If any were present who professed familiarity with matters 
“psychic” or “occult”, one could almost feel them shiver, and might 
perceive a furtive crossing of fingers or fingering of protective 
charms. As for young people, male or female, they would cluster 
round with flushed faces: Had one ever seen him? Had one spoken 
to him? Was it possible one had actually known him ? Was he truly 
a Black Magician ? Did he perform human sacrifices ? Was he really 
the wickedest man in the world ? 

In all times of public uneasiness, political unrest, and the menace 
of perils unknown, the minds of men turn to supernatural aid. The 
nobler or gentler souls find strength and hope in the light of religion, 
those of a darker, or more adventurous mood, turn down strange 
paths led by the will-o’-the-wisps of occult arts. So in our own times 
many have turned back to follow the sombre tracks of half-forgotten 
lore: theosophies, spiritism, astrology, all have their devotees, and 
Magic has reappeared in the vocabulary of ordinary people. 

To the awakened consciousness of magic is added the persistent 
clamour of a man’s name, which has somehow come to be insepar- 
able from the thought of dark unlawful arts: that name is Aleister 
Crowley. 

It was said years ago of Aleister Crowley that he alone of living 
men had created concerning himself a Legend; and indeed it is true 
that this extraordinary man, while living, gathered about himself 
those attributes of wonder and awe which are associated not with 
contemporary celebrities, not even with the illustrious personages 
of history, but with the shadowy figures of remote antiquity. Crowley 
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effected this marvel, and effected it deliberately. This indeed was 
“Magick”—(Crowley always wrote the word with a “‘k’’). 

As the Legend of Aleister Crowley grew, as the Myth of Crowley 
was progressively fostered by Crowley himself, by his friends, and 
by his enemies, the reputation of the man grew ever worse, until (to 
ordinary men and women) his name came to be the symbol of evil. 
Crowley had emerged, as he desired, and far more than he desired, a 
Daemonic personage. Did he not actually sign his writings with the 
dread name and number of the Beast of the Apocalypse ? Sceptics 
might sneer and murmur “quack’’, “‘charlatan’’, but they did so 
with a nervous look over the shoulder; the sinister reputation of the 
man was potent. 

What sort of a man was the real Crowley: the man behind the 
Legend ? That is the question which I have tried to answer. During 
a period of five years (1936-1941) I saw A.C. (as his friends styled 
him) frequently. I came to know him well: better mentally, I believe, 
than many who knew him longer and, in a sense, more intimately. 
My association with him was peculiar, and will be explained fully 
in the following pages. 

Crowley's powerful intellect was a riddle: now acute in judgment, 
now nebulous and unbalanced. His erudition, however, was solid and 
far-reaching, and his genius was prodigious. I have heard an eminent 
personage, General J. F. C. Fuller, a man famous in arms and 
letters, one who has known the greatest statesmen, warriors, 
dictators, of our age, declare solemnly that the most extraordinary 


genius he ever knew was Crowley. 


He could master with astonishing facility any subject which he 
set himself to study. He spoke or read more or less fluently many 
languages. He was skilled in mathematics, profoundly versed in 
philosophy, natural and metaphysical. The religions of all races 
he had pondered and compared. With the doctrines of Kabbalists 
and Rosicrucians he was familiar. The ancient Mysteries were a 
Javoured field for his speculation. 

From such exertions, he found mental repose in the game of chess, 
at which he excelled, and physical relaxation in daring exploits of 
mountain and rock-climbing. As a mountaineer he was world- 
famous. Across deserts he had gone to strange Eastern lands, braving 
unimagined hardships. He had mused alone in the ruined temples of 
long perished creeds, had invoked the dead and spirit-entities far 
more potent, in the wilderness; had learned conjuring and wizardry 
of dervishes, fakirs, and witches; had communed with Brahmins, 
Sufis and Buddhist Lamas. 

Beyond and above ail these gifts and energies of mind and body, 
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all these attainments and achievements, Crowley was a poet, anda 
poet of a lyric genius so prodigious in range and volume, so splendid 
in its sweep of eloquence, imagery and witching music, as to command Pi ‘ 
admiration. Were Crowley not a great poet, not all his adventures, i 
his scandals, his learning, his impervious knocking at the gates of 

| _ Celebrity, would have made him the wonder to posterity, which he 

_ already is and which he shall be ever increasingly. It is his poetry 
which makes all the rest interesting, and it is the combination of his 
poetry, his personality and his life which makes him the most extra- 
ordinary figure of his age, and one of the most extraordinary figures 
of any age. 

Anyone who has the faculty of comprehending or even of feeling 
Poetry has but to read Crowley’s finer poems to pass beneath their 
spell: that spell is Crowley’s veritable Magic. If one happens to be 
a poet, and a serious student of the art and science of poetry, the 
potency of Crowley’s poetic sorcery is sevenfold; for Crowley, like 
Spenser, is pre-eminently a “‘Poet’s Poet”’. 

In 1936-37 Crowley was urging me to write his Life: a full-length 
one-volume biography for the general reader, based on the six 
volumes of his Confessions. He realised that the Confessions were 
too large, too profuse, too specialised, for popular consumption. 
The first two volumes had been published in 1929, the other four 
remained, and still remain, in typescript. Volume III has now dis- 
appeared—how I do not know—but a German translation exists. I 
was at that time too much occupied with other literary and editorial 
work, to write Crowley’s life; moreover, I did not think the time 
opportune for its publication. That the day would come when it would 
be welcome I was, however, sure. I advised Crowley earnestly to 
undertake the work himself: no one, I felt, could do it so well; he 
should select and condense the material with care and at his leisure, 
and wait for the high tide of his unpopularity to ebb before launching 
the biography. 

On January 11, 1937, he wrote me (from London to Richmond:) 
““Can’t do popular autobiography—haven’t the popular touch. Can't 
do any book at all, not knowing from one week to another whether I 
shall have a roof over my head. Utterly tired of starting things which 
outside disturbances won't let me finish. You could do it easily from 

the 800,000 words in type. But I don’t know if I shall be around by 
publication day. My health won't stand much more. See you at 8.15 
Wednesday.” 

This letter was the only revelation of weariness or mental de- 
pression I ever witnessed in that indomitable man. 

The book was not written; nor is this a full Life of Aleister Crowley. 
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~ Call it an essay, a study, a memoir, as you please: perhaps Memoir 


is the best word; for I have done no more, neither have I sought to do 
more, than stroll along the lanes of Memory, with this or that book 
of Crowley’s for companion. 

Memories are mixed blessings; but recollections of Crowley, 
whether reminiscent of romance, of comedy or tragedy, are potent. 
They are vivid, vibrant, and take the shape, not seldom, of ghosts— 
visible, audible—though to what manner of eye or ear who shall 
determine ? 

As he appeared to me living, I have portrayed him in these pages: 
such as I knew him, the Man, the Mage, the Poet. I do not claim to 
have solved the enigma of such a being, but I believe that I have let in 
light which will make him better understood, as he is seen more 
clearly. 

No sort of “Apology” for Crowley is here attempted. He would 
assuredly have wished for none. I have praised or blamed according 
to the dictates of my own head and heart. 

Here are many digressions: I have painted Crowley in the land- 
scape in which I knew him; the background is peopled with men of 
genius with whom I was well acquainted and by whom Crowley was 
known. Nor have I forgotten those great figures of the past, between 
whom and Crowley correspondences exist. Such comparisons are 
essential to a right understanding of his genius and idiosyncrasies. 
My own thoughts and opinions are introduced freely, as occasion or 
inclination dictated; nor, where appropriate, have I hesitated to 
introduce the personal element into my recollections. 

Of muck-raking around the poet’s life there will none be found 
here. No mode of these days is more contemptible than the subtle 
method in vogue of dragging to light the secret sins and forgotten 
foibles of departed genius for publication in volumes with sensa- 
tional titles: of such the motive is venal, and the evil done exceeds 
vastly the pettiness of the performance. Crowley, living, was the 
ideal victim for assassins of reputations. May no jackals howl about 
the lion’s remains; no scavengers be busy around the ruins of his 
temple, whatever the gods that he worshipped. With his gods let him 
be judged by the One God, who sees all, and by whom all is 
comprehended. 

I have written as the mood possessed me, as remembrance spurred, 
without plan or premiss. The whole, as Abraham Cowley—“sweet, 
sacred Cowley”—would have said, is “warm from the brain’. Many 
details and facts I have ignored: the likeness of a Titan demands 
broad treatment. It is the stronger lights and deeper shadows that 
give the true resemblance. 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER CROWLEY (such were his baptismal names) 
was born at 30 Clarendon Square at Leamington in Warwickshire, 
in the last hour of the 12th of October, 1875. As he observed: “It 
has been remarked a strange coincidence that one small county 
should have given England her two greatest poets—for one must 
not forget William Shakespeare (1550-1616).” 

The family is of Celtic origin: branches flourish in Ireland and 
Brittany—from the latter sprang the beautiful Louise de 
Quérouaille (or de Kerval), mistress of Charles II and ancestress 
of the present line of Dukes of Richmond, Lennox and Gordon. 
According to tradition the founder of the English branch of 
Crowleys came from Wales with Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond 
(Henry VII), and fought beside him at the Battle of Bosworth. 

Edward Crowley was of a rich Quaker family. He was a religious 
fanatic and joined the Plymouth Brethren on the foundation of 
that fraternity. His wife was née Emily Bertha Bishop. She had an 
oriental appearance: at school she was called “‘the little Chinese 
girl’. She had a talent for water-colour painting. ““Her powerful 
natural instincts were (according to her son) suppressed by religion 
to the point that she became, after her husband’s death, a brainless 
bigot of the most narrow, illogical, and inhuman type. Yet there 
was always a struggle; she was really distressed, almost daily, at 
finding herself obliged by her religion to perform acts of the most 
senseless atrocity.” 

It was this mother, living in constant, awe-stricken anticipation 
of “the Lord’s coming”, that fixed on the genius who was her son 
the fantastic name of “The Beast”, the man-monster of the 
Apocalypse whose number is 666—the young Edward Alexander’s 
lack of grace, after the Plymouth pattern, being in her eyes suffi- 
cient reason to damn him. The plain fact that a mother could 
bestow such a name on her first-born son—a child of unusual 
affection and sensibility—is sufficient commentary on the charac- 
ter of the narrower sects of so-called Christianity. It is, I think, not 
surprising that this name should have stuck fast in the child’s 
mind, never to leave it. If he really were the Beast of Revelation; 
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well, he was the Beast. There was nothing he could do, but live up 
to the creature’s character. When he grew older and his sense of 
humour developed, he adopted the maternal sobriquet half- 
seriously; till, as a full-fledged Magician he would delight to style 
himself ‘“The Master Therion’’. 

Such was the milieu in which Crowley was reared. His father 
preached around the country; his mother prayed and lamented 
and tormented the boy. When the father died, it was worse. 
Crowley came under the guardianship of a maternal uncle, who 
treated him with a cruelty which was only surpassed by the de- 
praved sadistic schoolmaster in whose charge he placed him. 

That extraordinary men were extraordinary children is obvious, 
and when they are born into families like the Crowleys the result 
cannot fail to be unusual. To the little Crowley’s imagination 
“Christianity” assumed monstrous proportions. God—the God 
of the Christians; that is, of the Plymouth Brethren—was the 
Enemy; his enemy, the poor little boy’s, who had been told that he 
was the Beast of the Book of Revelation. In his terror and despair 
he looked anywhere for help and comfort, and the most hopeful 
direction was to that Power whom the terrorising ‘“‘Christians” 
regarded as their natural and supreme foe. So Crowley the child 
became a Satanist! To the Devil he prayed in secret to protect him 
from his inhuman mother, his cruel uncle and crueller school- 
master, and all the cads who bullied him at school. 

There were other abnormal reactions to the treatment he 
suffered. Cruelty begets cruelty, and in Crowley’s nature the seeds 
of both Sadism and Masochism were early planted. He tells a story 
in his Confessions of how he killed a cat nine times (of course the 
cat expired at the first killing) to discover the truth, or not, of the 
saying that cats have nine lives. 

Later he went to Malvern, a crushed and mentally distorted 
child, living inwardly in strange regions of his mind’s creating. A 
public school was no place for such a boy. He was bullied physi- 
cally and tortured mentally. Removed from Malvern, he was sent 
to Tonbridge. And at last the latent strength in him awoke. He 
arose like a young Hercules and snapped the bonds of his fears, his 
superstitions, his family traditions, his—everything. 

He now became as bold as he was formerly timid. He thrashed 
the bullies, kicked the sneaks, and shamed the masters. He became 
an intrepid climber of rocks, as the world knows. The Welsh 
mountains, the perilous Cuillin of Skye, and Beachy Head were 
the scenes of his earliest exploits. He scaled rock-faces none before 
him had dared to attempt. He began setting up a whole catalogue 
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of climbing records. While still a boy, before his University days, 
he had climbed all the most redoubtable heights of the Alps. 

Crowley went up to Trinity, Cambridge, where his scholarship 
throve, where he emerged in the eyes of shrewd observers as a 
young man of astounding promise; but where he drifted into 
dubious (or worse) occultism and all sorts of extravagances, de- 
bauches and lunacies. He had inherited a splendid fortune—forty 
thousand pounds—to which more was added (General Fuller has 
informed me) by bequests from defunct aunts, and he saw himself. 
as another Count of Monte Cristo. 

He gained, however, valuable experience in the vacations by 
travelling alone to foreign lands. In those years he made himself 
familiar with nearly every European country, including Sweden, 
Norway and even Russia—noting the customs, studying the mind, 
and acquiring not a little of the language of every nation he visited. 
These student rambles were the groundwork of that system of 
travel and exploration which was later to make him famous. 

Idiotic as are the exaggerated shapes into which his followers 
have twisted his theories, nevertheless nothing is truer than 
Freud’s contention that the frustration of normal activities of the 
senses is pernicious and its consequences hideous. Asceticism is 
merely another name for Masochism, or self-torment; and when 
extended to the discipline of others, is nothing but Sadism, or the 
science of cruelty, disguised in a clerical cassock. 

Crowley’s error was not in recognising, despising, loathing and 
denouncing these things, but in carrying his revolt against them 
to the contrary extremes. Hence his juvenilia of the pornographic 
kind. 

Although Crowley’s Snowdrops from a Curate’s Garden was one 
of the best jokes on the members of a mothers’ meeting seeking 
edifying literature that even a Crowley ever contrived. The truth is 
that he went altogether too far, as anyone curious in these matters 
may perceive by perusing that book and the worse White Stains 
and still worse Scented Garden—the last a scandalous pseudo- 
graph, purporting to be a translation from the Persian to which he 
added a mass of anthropological pornography in the shape of 
footnotes largely stolen from Sir Richard Burton. 

The worst about these bad things is that Crowley printed them. 
Publish them he did not, but he issued them in very limited editions 
for presentation to his friends—a piece of atrocious taste which 
had its origin in his madness for printing whatever he wrote or 
scribbled, _ 

It is to be noted (and this is in his favour) that the quality of 
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Crowley’s verses is always in ratio with the quality of his themes. 

His finest poetry (as poetry) is always that which treats of loftiest i 
or loveliest matter. His worst lines are those conceived of rotten 
ideas. When he is really shocking his verses are quite contempt- 
ible. He could, though, ina manly old-time rollicking mood, throw 
off stout racy stanzas like 


_——— 


“The World for a whore! 
The Sky for a harlot! 
All life—at your door— 
For a woman of scarlet! 
I'll give it and more 
In this planet of boredom 
For a girl that’s a whore, 
And is proud of her whoredom!” 


Lines which Suckling or Sedley might have written; which 
Crowley used to recite with enormous gusto; which horrified a 
Judge when read in a Court of Law; and which (incidentally) were 
written—long ago—for a girl who became a great lady, universally 
respected! 

Crowley’s poetic moods were unpredictable. Asked in his 
notorious libel case whether a// his works were pornographic, he 
replied naively: No, he had written fifty hymns to the Virgin Mary. 
So he had, and some very lovely ones. Printed privately as the 
work of a lady, they were supposed to have been written by a 
famous actress. Wilfrid Meynell, who printed them at The West- 
minster Press, believed this; and Alice Meynell extolled their 
purity, and recommended them, as did the Catholic press in 
general, for their simple piety and devotion. When they reappeared 
with Crowley’s name there was consternation. Alice Meynell is 
said to have collapsed. An anagram in one of the poems suggests 
that Crowley was only half-sincere when he wrote them. FitzGerald 
has discovered several anagrams in Crowley’s works—all of them 
to his discredit. 

Of those days there are some good stories about Crowley. 
Among them is one of how the poet laid a number of substantial 
bets that he would lunch and dine in London every day for a week; 
he would eat and drink of the best and would take each meal in a 
different restaurant, where, moreover, he pledged himself to be a 
complete stranger. 

The bets laid, he issued invitations to all the biggest money- 
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snobs of his acquaintance—men who admired rich men for their 


riches and courted their society. The restaurants he selected with 
equal care—places where the food should be excellent and the 
“bank” not too large. 

There followed for Crowley a week of gastronomy: all the most 
recherché dishes, all the most generous wines. After each meal, 
when the bill was brought, he casually threw a hundred-pound 
bank note on to the plate. It was always brought back with a low 
bow: Had not Monsieur something rather smaller in the way of 
notes? The manager regretted exceedingly that he had not suffi- 
cient change—at the moment. No, Crowley never carried anything 
smaller in the shape of notes. Would his guests oblige him by 
lending him the trifle required? There was, of course, eager com- 
petition to oblige so rich a friend. At the week-end Crowley 
collected his bets, repaid his guests, and pocketed his profits. 


I] 


THE narrow, sectarian nonconformism stifled Crowley’s child- 
hood. Even had his natural urge been less ceremonious and avid 
of form, he could never have breathed spiritually, or breathed at 
all, in the community wherein he was reared. His adolescence, 
brilliant in its promise, was vitiated by circumstances as adverse 
to his mental stability as had been those of his boyhood. He was 
flung, weighted with a superfluity of wealth, into a world of 
cynical license and spiritual effrontery, and he lost all sense of 
proportion. 

With him it was as with many young men of high spirits and 
exceptional gifts, he was attracted to the mysteries of Magic by a 
variety of urges, which together were too strong to be resisted. 
Crowley was in the extreme romantic, he was a ritualist, he was 
ardent, fearless, ambitious, vain; he possessed a brilliant intellect, 
and he was rich. Add to all this the craving for excitement and the 
fascination of mystery common to most young people, and you 
have in Crowley a victim ready for the occult slaughterhouse. He 
was fed to fatness for the part: nourished on the magical fictions 
of Maturin and Bulwer Lytton. He saw himself in the mirage of his 
fecund imagination a Melmoth, a Zanoni; in short a superman 
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The astonishing intellect of the man was as much at home in 
mathematics as it was in poetry: in fact, the maze of figures and 
diagrams and computations of which so many of the medieval 
Grimoires are largely composed, increased his zeal, instead of 
boring and deterring him, as it does the majority of would-be 
magicians. Like Dr. Faustus, at the midnight hour he pored over 
the Monkish Latin of those hoary tractates, the apocryphal store- 
houses of Salamonic lore, the Secrets of Secrets, the recondite 
deposits of Kabbalistic and Rosicrucian revelation. The riddles 
of the Tarot and of that remotely ancient (twelfth century B.c.) 
Chinese system of divination, the Yi-King, absorbed him. The 
treatises which he was to write on both systems are valuable aids 
to their understanding. His commentary on the Yi-King is 
rhymed. 

To Crowley, immersed in suchstudies, nothing, however extrava- 
gant, appeared impossible. The hotch-potch of hieroglyphs, of 
hexagrams and pentangles, on which he fed his mind, concealed 
to his fancy illimitable possibilities of knowledge more than 
human, of power almost divine. Meanwhile the splendour and 
immensity of his hopes found voice in a torrent of poetry—ode, 
satire, drama, epic, all aflame with lyric emotion, melodious with 
every conceivable modulation of the lyre. To this intoxicated 
period of his early mature manhood belong nearly the whole of 
Crowley’s truly inspired poems. Some masterpieces were still to 
be created, but in the mass, his greater poetic achievement was the 
production of a few years of intense intellectual and creative 
activity. ) 

The social, or anti-social, world in which Crowley lived those 
Muse-enchanted, magic-haunted years, the circle of which he was 
the centre and axis, was composed of young men and women, some 
brilliant, some less brilliant, most of them aspiring to literary or 
artistic virtuosity, all of them excited unhealthily by Crowley’s 
mood and personality, many of them dominated, or at least awed, 
by his genius, and amazed by his mental and poetic fertility. More- 
over, his real wealth and unbridled extravagance attracted inevit- 
ably a crowd of sycophants whose adulations he repaid with 
reckless hospitality and not seldom with generous, if ephemeral, 
patronage. We can see them with the mind’s eye reminiscent, a ring 
of students, self-conscious, conceited, pretentious, ready to 
gyrate at the least wave of Crowley’s magic wand. 

Not of these were some men of real genius, drawn into Crowley’s 
orbit as like is drawn to like, men who had made, or who, when 
matured, were to make their divers marks on the world they lived 
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in: Oscar Eckenstein, a man no longer young, of powerful char- 
acter and tireless energy, world-famous as an explorer and 
mountaineer; Victor Benjamin Neuburg, diminutive of stature 
and puck-like of nature, by a lyric poet of rare and original genius, 
and a scholar to whom the classics were pages vibrant with life and 
Juminous with beauty; rising artists like Augustus John and 
Gerald Kelly; men of letters like Henley and later Louis Wilkinson; 
men of law like the Hon. Everard Feilding (brother of the 9th Earl 
of Denbigh); men of science like Ernest Jensen, son of a renowned 
Danish painter, himself a young doctor, acquisitive of the most 
varied knowledge, a man who was to become eminent as a 
physician, one who was to explore new paths of healing, and whose 
upright and generous soul was to make him as beloved as he was 
admired. 

Among the most notable was an officer of the Indian Army, 
Captain J. F. C. Fuller, a young man of singular brilliance, a mind 
at once analytical and imaginative, acute to grasp detail yet large 
to embrace results, a man destined to become an eminent military 
strategist, a theorist whose foresight was to have phenomenal 
results in the practice of war, yet a man who was to remain a deep 
student of the truths which underlie occult science, an expounder of 
Kabbalistic theosophy: this man, now Major-General Fuller, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., whose many books have made him famous, 
was, by the caprice of circumstance, to commence his literary 
career as the author of a book, voluminous and erudite, entitled 
The Star in the West: A Critical Essay upon the Works of Aleister 
Crowley. 

And about and about fluttered the nymphs of this Arcadia, the 
houris of this terrestrial paradise, this summer-land of the spirit, 
the Margarets and Alices, the Doras and Noras, the Leilas and 
Lolas and Dollies, whom Crowley and Neuburg have immor- 
talised in their wild, lovely lyrics: young poetesses, adorers of 
Baudelaire and Verlaine, of Mallarmé and Swinburne and above 
all of Aleister Crowley; girls of the theatre, of the salons of “la 
Grande Couture”, and filles-de-joie in the first flush of adventure; 
a plethora of prettiness from the purlieus of Boheme, selected for 
the seraglio of the Sultan Aleister, as dancers or singers or concu- 
bines, or merely as worshippers of his Serene Highness. 
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ARISING from a casual reference to one of his books, my interest in 
him developed rapidly into a serious study of his works in verse 
and prose. 

Among these books, which I read with extraordinary interest, 
were Crowley’s Confessions, the two first volumes of which had 
been published a few years previous to my finding them. The title 
of this curious work was as sensational as the text: The Spirit of 
Solitude: An Autohagiography; Subsequently re-Antichristened 
The Confessions of Aleister Crowley. 

There could be no doubt about it: Crowley’s Confessions was a 
work of genius. It was a work not unworthy of comparison with 
some of the best autobiographies in the world. 

The impression made on me by this astounding medley of truth 
and falsehood, wisdom and folly, audacity and perversity, flung 
together recklessly in a harlequin-garb profusely jewelled with 
gems of sparkling wit and gew-gaws of humour beyond the racy, 
was enormously increased by the perusal of another book, which 
had appeared a year later than the Confessions: entitled, The 
Legend of Aleister Crowley: Being a Study of the Documentary 
Evidence Relating to a Campaign of Personal Vilification Un- 
paralleled in Literary History. By P. R. Stephensen. This work was 
issued by the same publishers as the Confessions, and was evidently 
designed to amplify and support them; but whereas the Con- 
Sessions were issued in folio volumes, a de luxe publication, richly 
printed and copiously illustrated, The Legend appeared in modest 
attire, as a thick brochure, price half-a-crown. Here verily was food 
for thought, wine to intoxicate the fancy! 

At that time (1933) I was living in Edinburgh; contributing 
frequent articles and poems to The Scotsman and producing, as co- 
editor and joint-proprietor with Lewis Spence, The Aflantis 
Quarterly: A Journal devoted to Atlantean and Occult Studies. 
Crowley’s works and personality recommended themselves to me 
as the subject for a critical essay in a future number of our 
Quarterly. What a theme for a study! Cagliostro and Casanova 
combined, with a poetic genius that challenged Swinburne’s and 
Shelley’s—in their own fields. 

Then like bomb-shells came the press attacks on Crowley during 
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a libel case he had brought against a ‘“Bohemian” authors 
Crowley was “‘The Wickedest Man in the World’”—so said The © 
Sunday Express. More and more interesting! It was all news to me. 
I was abroad when the earlier assaults on him were made. 

My knowledge of Crowley was at that point, when (in 1934) 
appeared another book, which still further increased my interest in 
the poet-magician-mountaineer, and which interested me not a 
little besides on personal grounds. It was written by a friend of 
former years, a charming and cultured lady, Viola Bankes, and 
bore the intriguing title Why Not? There was then a rage for 
*“Memoirs’’, and lively books of the kind were very popular. Viola 
was a daughter of a distinguished family, a descendant of Byron’s 
friend Bankes, and their noble seat of Kingston Lacy was re- 
nowned for its superb collection of paintings and other works of 
art by old masters. 

Why Not ? was certainly racy enough to suit the public taste and 
was widely read on account of its rapid, daring character-sketches 
of the notabilities who were entertained at Kingston Lacy or 
whom Viola Bankes had met in her travels. They came from every 
imaginable milieu, from Buckingham Palace to Bohéme, to admire 
the treasures at Kingston Lacy: from King Edward VII (‘a charm- 
ing guest”) and the German Emperor (Kaiser Wilhelm), through 
all the dukes and duchesses, lords, ladies, bishops and millionaires, 
to artists, singers, authors—not all of whom were guests at the 
Bankes’ palace, but who were encountered by the young authoress 
in Paris or Venice, in Rome or Geneva. Here were intimate little 
studies of Gordon Selfridge and Augustus John, of Sir Frank 
Dicksee, Eves, Dulac, Laszl6, Paul Robeson, Hardy, E. F. Benson, 
Radclyffe Hall, Howard Carter, Betty May “the Tiger-Woman”’, 
and Dean Inge; with these and many more, Aleister Crowley and 
Charles Richard Cammell. 

The study of Crowley’s Works, his Confessions and Mr. 
Stephensen’s Legend had given me the picture of a formidable 
personality, and at the same time, a false prophet and a dangerous 
man. The account of him in my friend’s memoirs puzzled me. 
There was something theatrical about the portrait drawn, a 
deliberate posing for effect, a flamboyant assumption of the 
diabolic rdle, which repelled me. Crowley the man I would forget. 

A year-and-a-half later, in the autumn of 1935, I left Edinburgh 
to take up an editorial position in London. The contrast between 
the overgrown metropolis and the Scottish capital was complete. 
Edinburgh was still an entity, despite its lost parliament. Around 
a few defitied cultural centres, revolved the mind of the city, and 
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that mind was still large. In London there were no centres of in- 
telligence, only cliques and clubs, unconnected and mutually con- 
temptuous or hostile. I had few acquaintances, and missed my 
Athenian friends with their sound and various erudition, their 
inspiration, their genius, their eloquent conversation. In that 
lonely state of mind I rediscovered Viola Bankes, now Mrs. Hall, 
and suggested a meeting with Crowley. Nothing at first came of the 
suggestion; and then one day she telephoned, asking me to tea. 
“Do come,” she said, “I want you to meet Aleister Crowley!” 

In that early spring of 1936 Crowley was sixty years of age. He 
was a big man, tallish and stout, with an air of physical power, 
despite the delicacy of his small hands, of which he was extremely 
vain as indicating aristocracy. The impression his personality made 
on me was somewhat different from what I had expected from 
Viola Hall’s book. Neither at this first meeting, when I observed 
him minutely, nor ever afterwards when I came to know him well, 
did I feel in him the artificial atmosphere which her description 
had suggested. That falsetto tone was dissipated immediately and 
for ever. It is certain that he had dramatised himself from his 
earliest years, that he had deliberately created his own daemonic 
legend; but so certain was he of his daemonic, his elemental origin, 
SO sincere was he in his claim to seerdom, to the prophetic charac- 
ter, that his personality remained absolutely natural and unaffected. 

I noted at once an error of detail in Viola’s portrait of Crowley: 
she had described him as having “glittering green eyes”. I saw that 
his eyes were not green at all, but “‘of the colour of horn’’, as Vasari 
describes the eyes of Michelangelo Buonarroti, a sort of yellowish- 
brown. What did strike me about his eyes was that they were un- 
usually round—the roundest eyes I have ever seen, and that he 
employed habitually the hypnotic gaze of the practised occultist, 
using it much too frequently for a major effect. His right eye was 
appreciably larger than the left. His eyebrows were rather long and 
were curled up at the outer corners—the only suspicion of 
theatrical effect about his appearance. 

Crowley’s forehead was broad and round, rather than high: 
his head and face small compared with his burly frame. He was 
bald, except for two tufts of dark hair, shot with grey, which were 
brushed back and upwards. His face was broad; the nose short, 
straight and well-shaped; the mouth unusually small, with tight 
straight lips; the teeth, of which several were missing, were uneven 
and discoloured; the jaw and chin round, full, and eminently 
strong and resolute; the complexion, without the least touch of 
red, was tanned almost to the colour of yellow parchment by 
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Eastern suns. Such was the impression that Aleister Crowley’s 
appearance made on me, nor did acquaintance modify it. At this 
time of writing, fifteen years since that first meeting, I recollect 
him exactly as I have described him. I will add that his voice was 
hoarse, and his speech, till one was accustomed to hearing him, 
somewhat indistinct. He never, as he himself notes in his autobio- 
graphy, could pronounce the letter “‘r” clearly. 

When I met him, the promise and romance of Crowley’s life 
were over; his best poetry and his best prose were written. He was 
bankrupt, ostracised. Publishers would not print his books, nor 
editors his articles. Those of his friends whom his own folly had 
not alienated, had, for the most part, fled him, and strangers were 
warned to avoid him. Creditors pursued, and enemies slandered 
him. His reputation was scandalous, and everyone, or almost 
everyone, dreaded him. The passion to persecute, which is one of 
the strongest ingredients of mediocrity, was roused against him: 
he was a warlock to hunt, but the hunters were careful to shoot 
from cover, for they were fearful and superstitious, and the quarry 
was undefinably dangerous. 

Almost any other man would have abandoned hope in such a 
position, would have gone into hiding, humiliated and desperate. 
Not so Aleister Crowley. His imperious spirit remained un- 
quelled; his pride unshamed; his courage undaunted. His belief in 
his mission, real or imagined, his determination to dominate, re- 
mained inviolate. His stoicism was extraordinary and admirable. 
He never yielded to misfortune; he despised, and therefore stood 
above, disgrace. His personality remained confident and 
commanding. 

He carried within him the remembrance of his past life (perhaps 
of his past /ives) with all the achievements and adventures that had 
been his. His mind was a power-station of energy, a granary filled 
with the learning of many ages and nations. He had grown largely 
independent of worldly success or failure. He had lived alone in 
spirit from his earliest childhood. He felt himself to be set apart 
from other men; and who shall say, or hazard to guess, with what 
discarnate forces he had made himself familiar? 

All these things, the splendour and the squalor, the enormous 
joys and measureless sorrows of a life lived at the red heat of 
passion, at the white heat of ambitions too vast for the possibility 
of achievement, radiated from his personality. He stood against a 
lurid landscape, which reflected the dawns and sunsets of far, 
strange lands, like some majestic ruin of a once impregnable 
fortress, deemed by its builder to be imperishable, but which the 
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thundershafts of incensed gods had shattered: a terrible, lonely, 
man-mocking figure, no longer capable of contending with human 
issues, but still potent to defy them. 


IV 


DEsTINY, the Fates, or the chances and circumstances of life, had 
conspired against A.C. and myself in a way so similar as to estab- 
lish a priori between us a chain of sympathy. If Crowley were by 
natureromantic, had I not given life-long chase to those enchanted 
forms which flee before the Bard’s eye with changing shapes, like 
Daphne fleeing Apollo? Hatred of tyranny, intolerance of in- 
justice, were in us both from infancy; and although my childhood 
had been as much surrounded by tenderness as his had been by 
torments, and though my schooldays at Eton had been vastly 
happier than his at Malvern, we had both grown up. in a secret 
world of our minds’ creating, a region of High Romance, a land of 
Faerie, an Avilion of the spirit. 

A singular affinity of alternating success and failure, exaltation 
and neglect, had attended our poetic and literary careers. Our 
most characteristic writings had been issued in limited editions 
beautifully produced, either by friendly publishers appreciative of 
the work, or privately printed. They had appeared from unusual 
quarters : some of Crowley’s most notable volumes of poetry bore, 
on their title-pages, the remote names of Boleskine and Foyers in 
the Scottish Highlands, and several of my best books of verse had 
been published respectively in Geneva, Berne, Florence or Venice. 

Of our books, not a few had been widely read abroad and 
generously reviewed, and we had both had the satisfaction of 
reading in foreign languages translations by distinguished scholars 
of some of our best poetry. 

We had lived, both, a large part of our lives in foreign lands, 
though Crowley’s travels had taken him much further than mine. 
We had moved among all sorts of people, of many nations and 
races. We had known intimately men of rank and genius, and had 
rejoiced in the companionship of fair and cultured women. 

Our mutual interests were as various as they were many: 
history, philosophy, comparative religion, occult science, anthro- 
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pology, the arts and literature, provided an illimitable field for 
conversation, discussion and enquiry, made delightful by many 
points of agreement in opinion, and stimulating by as many of 
opposition. 

Such likeness in effects, such correspondences of interest, are 
aids to understanding, and when, as between Crowley and myself, 
they are heightened by mutual appreciation of much, on either 
side, in literary achievement, the sympathetic links are welded. 


I will here assert and emphasize the unusual, perhaps unique 
character of my relations with Crowley. His private life, I may 
almost say, his private character, touched or affected me not at 
all. His attitude towards Religion I detested; his approach to 
Magic I disliked and disagreed with. I was never, even remotely, 
influenced by his créeds or theories; never, even vaguely, attracted 
to his views or methods of life: of his schemes for the regeneration 
of man I was completely sceptical. His genius I admired, his 
learning I revered, his conversation was congenial to me. We met 
on terms of absolute equality, two men of letters, two poets, two 
students and seekers in many regions of the mind, and at one time 
as two neighbours. We met and talked and dined, without the least 
restraint, but with mutual respect and reserve. With others he was: 
the master, the prophet, they the pupils, the disciples; he was the 
man of mystery, they the seekers after sensation; but with me he 
was a man, as I was a man, a fellow-student of the much that 
might be learned, of the little that could be known, a fellow- 
sufferer from the wounds of mortality, a brother-artist in the craft 
of Song. 

In March, 1939, Crowley, dedicated to me his quarto volume 
Eight Lectures on Yoga, at the delivery of the first two of which [ 
had acted as Chairman. This book is one of the most remarkable 
of his later works, and displays to the full that union of erudition 
and satire of which he was capable. 

During the second of these “Yogi” lectures, which few of his 
listeners understood, being at a loss to distinguish the remarks 
which were serious from the solemn ribaldry in which they were 
sandwiched, A.C. interrupted his reading abruptly to ejaculate in 
a loud voice, ‘To Hell with the Pope!” and again, “To Hell with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury!’ When I remonstrated with him, 
after the lecture, concerning these absurd outbursts, he replied that 
they were deliberate, and designed to clear the audience of any 
highly prejudiced elements which might create a cloudy psychic 
atmospheré, hostile to the reception of his wisdom by more open 
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minds. What he had, too, in his own mind was the intention to 
shock his listeners into acute attention, a method also used by his 
contemporary Gurdjieff, the Russian-Armenian-Greek (he has 
been said to spring from all these nationalities) occult philosopher 
and expounder of mysteries, who numbered among his one-time 
pupils the celebrated metaphysician Ouspenski. It was at that 
lecture, in an upper room at the Eiffel Tower restaurant in 
Charlotte Street, that I first met Edward Noel FitzGerald. 

One of Crowley’s eccentricities was a passion for shocking 
people. 

He dedicated a volume of riotous drinking-songs, which he en- 
titled Temperance, to Lady Astor! When a pompous columnist 
assailed him ina Sunday paper under the headline, ““The Wickedest 
Man in England” (or was it, “In the World’’?), and repeated a 
rumour that in his dreadful magical rites he sacrificed children, 
Crowley replied that the writer had overlooked one important 
point: the children had always to be beautiful and high-born. 

The columnist had found in one of those horrible, and horribly 
ambiguous, passages which occur in Crowley’s book of Magick, 
the following maxim (it is in the chapter entitled, Of the Bloody 
Sacrifice: and Matters Cognate): “A male child of perfect inno- 
cence and high intelligence is the most satisfactory and suitable 
victim”. But he had carelessly overlooked the footnote appended 
to the sentence: “It appears from the Magical Records of Frater 
Perdurabo (i.e. Crowley) that He made this particular sacrifice on 
an average about 150 times every year between 1912 and 1928”’. 
It is hard to imagine how any sober journalist could have walked 
into such a trap! This was Crowley’s idea of a joke: half leg-pull, 
half mystery; for his note goes on to explain that there is a sym- 
bolical significance to the passage in question: “‘It is the sacrifice 
of oneself spiritually”. Only Alchemists can equal Magicians in 
the art of mystification. 


V 


To dismiss Crowley’s anti-Christian phobia with righteous disgust 
is to fall pitifully into the trap he deliberately laid for his militant 
opponents. To argue or reason with his point of view is equally 
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vain and unwise; for Crowley in this aspect of his magnificent but 
distorted mind was actually unbalanced. 

His childhood’s experierce had filled him with a horror of 
orthodox religion, and unfortunately the fanatics into the midst 
of whom he was born called themselves ‘‘Christians”: hence 
Crowley’s life-long antagonism to every form of Christian Church 
or community. His hostility, based on fear, had begun in his 
earliest years, unconsciously, “sub-consciously” in the neo- 
psychological jargon of to-day; and as he grew, and his animosity 
became conscious and fearless, it remained always unreasoning: 
this, despite the fact that in his anti-Christian mania he ransacked 
every creed, every philosophy, all the physics and metaphysics for 
“reasons” and arguments to confirm and justify his obsession. 

In Captain Fuller he met a young man who had convinced him- 
self of the undesirability of Christianity as a State religion, one 
who saw its real hypocrisies and blatant contradictions whenever 
ideals and expediences clashed, as they do and must do every day 
in a worldly-wise (or unwise) material state of existence; and most 
notably in a nation like the English with whom material prosper- 
ity had become the main symbol of national and individual success 
and worth. Fuller was not obsessed like Crowley; he was what 
was called a “‘rationalist’’, and as such his views appealed strongly 
to Crowley’s unreason in this matter. 

That Fuller was a genius, as Crowley was a genius, though of 
another kind, naturally cemented the alliance, and balanced the 
friendship. So it was that these two brilliant young men set them- 
selves to overthrow the worm-eaten timbers of the existing relig- 
ious hierarchy and to set up in its place a new religion which should 
embrace all the highest qualities of all the religions, a new philoso- 
phy comprising the purest elements of all the philosophies. This 
eclectic system Fuller saw in embryo in Crowley’s mystic poetry, 
and he called it Crowleyanity. 

His Critical Essay on Crowley’s Works, The Star in the West, 
is assuredly one of the most amazing examples of acute analysis 
applied to almost universal philosophic and theosophical scholar- 
ship that was ever accomplished by so young a man. In the light 
of his mature experience and vision, General Fuller has come to 
undervalue and dispraise this, his first work: ‘““A jumble of un- 
digested reading with a boyish striving after effect. Written in the 
execrable English of a public school educated subaltern’’, as he 
describes it in the inscription on the fly-leaf of the copy he gave me 
“40 years later, 14.10.46’. Such judgments of early works re- 
viewed in later years are not uncommon, but they are hasty: “I 
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have never re-read it since it was published, and do not expect to 
do so,” he wrote me. If he did so with an open mind he would per- 
ceive its astonishing power. Crowley recognised the essay’s 
quality, and the splendid luxuriance of a style, over-elaborate (it 
is true), but foreshadowing the magnificent prose of Fuller's 
works to come, notably The Treasure House of Images, an essay 
on Symbolism, which Crowley published in The Equinox, and 
which he held to be the finest original prose he had ever read. 

The period of Crowley’s friendship with Fuller was one of 
intense intellectual activity and fecund literary production for 
both. Although Fuller had commenced serious authorship as 
Crowley’s commentator, it must not be imagined that the relation- 
ship of the two men was not one of perfect equality. If Fuller had 
studied to learn from Crowley’s writings, Crowley avowedly 
learned much from Fuller’s companionship. They parted com- 
pany in 1911, and they parted for ever. Crowley’s incorrigible 
lapses from loyalties indispensable to men of honour separated 
them, as it was to separate Crowley throughout his life, from 
almost every friend of intellectual standing commensurate with 
his own. 

For Fuller, however, Crowley retained a (for him) almost 
unique measure of esteem. He never ceased to deplore the estrange- 
ment, which, in his invariable way, he refused obstinately to attri- 
bute to his own conduct. He made more than one effort towards 
reconciliation, without success. At the time that I knew Crowley I 
was not acquainted with General Fuller, but Crowley begged me 
to act as mediator, which I naturally refused to do. I was to meet 
Fuller later, and realised immediately how much Crowley had 
lost in the forfeited friendship of so commanding a personality, so 
vital an intellectual force. 

Rumour of Crowley’s heresies was already beginning to growl, 
and the review of Captain Fuller’s essay in The New Age was 
prophetic: 

“It is a hydra-headed monster this London Opinion, but we 
should not be at all surprised to see an almost unparalleled event, 
namely, every one of those hydra-heads moving with a single 
purpose, and that the denunciation of Mr. Aleister Crowley and 
all his works. Now this would be a remarkable achievement for a 
young gentleman who only left Cambridge quite a few years ago. 
It requires a certain amount of serious purpose to stir Public 
Opinion into active opposition, and the only question is, has Mr. 
Crowley a serious purpose ?” 

Mr. Crowley certainly had a serious purpose. He had also an 
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unlimited store of courage, will and perseverance. Armed with 
these, and his disturbing gift of original genius, Mr. Crowley 
proceeded rapidly to fan the furious flame of public indignation 
against himself into a conflagration. 

As a study of Crowley’s first tremendous flights in poetry and 
theosophic speculation, it is unlikely that Captain Fuller’s essay 
will ever be surpassed, That such an assemblage of learning and 
intuition as Fuller brought together in that work will ever again 
be available for the study of Crowley’s mind is, indeed, highly 
improbable. 


VI 


THE major activities of Aleister Crowley’s life resolve themselves 
into a triad: “‘I was white-hot (he says) on three points; climbing, 
poetry and Magick’, On leaving the university he devoted himself 
to them all passionately. His wealth set him above the necessity of 
earning money. In his own words: “‘My career was absolutely 
determined.” 

He now met one who, like himself, was a genuine student of arts 
magical; by name Julian Baker, who introduced him to ‘‘a man 
who was a much greater Magician than he (Baker) was himself”. 
This was George Cecil Jones. He was a Welshman: “‘His spirit 
was both ardent and subtle. He was very widely read in Magick, 
and being by profession an analytical chemist was able to investi- 
gate the subject in a scientific spirit’. Crowley ““went down to 
Basingstoke where he lived and more or less sat in his pocket”’. 

Jones and Baker advised Crowley to join an occult fraternity of 
which they were members, the Hermetic Order of the G ,*, D .’, 
The foundation of this Order, about which there has been so much 
speculation and mystification, derived from the discovery on a 
bookstall by a student of Magical science, Dr. Woodman, of a 
certain manuscript in cipher. Neither the finder nor his fellow- 
seeker after hidden wisdom, Dr. W. Wynn Westcott, could de- 
cipher the manuscript. They therefore consulted a person of 
eminent reputation in magical lore; this was Samuel Liddell 
Mathers whose scholarship enabled him to solve the riddle of the 
cipher. 
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The manuscript, besides elucidating certain problems con- 
cerned with the Tarot and the Kabbalah, contained the name of 
an adept, a lady, and her address in Germany. From this beginning 
arose the English Order of the G ,*, D ,*, an offshoot, as it were, 
of a German fraternity. Germany has been for centuries, and still 
remains, the very nursery of secret societies and mysterious 
brotherhoods. Soon after the inception of the English Order, the 
lady in Germany (her secular name was Sprengel) died, and her 
associates determined that their disciples in England must herice- 
forth proceed alone in their studies. They judged that ‘enough 
knowledge had been granted to enable any English adept to form 
a Magical Link with the Secret Chiefs. Such competence would 
evidently establish a right to renewed relations.” 

Dr. Woodman died. Dr. Westcott retired from active leadership 
of the Order, on pressure, it would appear, from Mathers. Thus 
Mathers became the leader and master of the Fraternity. He 
claimed to have made personally the Magical Link with the 
Secret Chiefs, at an interview with three of these mysterious beings 
in the Bois de Boulogne in Paris, and asserted that by them he 
“had been confirmed in the supreme and solemn authority as the 
Visible Head of the Order”. 

The Order, however, seems to have been little satisfied with 
their new and despotic leader, and dissensions within the body 
were rife. Troubles came to a head by Mathers’ own action. In the 
library of the Arsenal in Paris (a library renowned for its collec- 
tion of rare works on matters occult) he had found in manuscript 
The Book of the Sacred Magic of Abramelin the Mage. Mathers 
translated the treatise, which provides full instructions for a major 
magical operation. While working on his translation this intrepid 
scholar was assailed by an extraordinary sequence of misfortunes 
and accidents. Every obstacle would seem to have been set in his 
path by unseen hands to prevent him completing his work. In 
defiance of these warnings Mathers brought his translation to its 
conclusion and published it: ‘‘but he perished in the process. He 
became the prey of the malignant forces of the book, lost his in- 
tegrity, and was cast out of the Order of which he had been the 
visible head”. Mathers had previously translated some part of the 
Kabbalah, under the title The Kabbalah Unveiled. Crowley recog- 
nised his scholarship and his powers: “‘He was an expert Magician, 
and had become accustomed to use The Greater Key of Solomon 
with excellent effect. He did not realise that Abramelin was an 
altogether bigger problem”. 

Before this occurred Crowley had been solemnly initiated, 
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November 18th, 1898, and had supported Mathers vigorously in 
the leader’s war with his subordinates. Crowley was disappointed 
in the Order, disillusioned by initiation. He found few in the 
fraternity of any outstanding intellectual or spiritual stature. 
Apart from Mathers himself, Jones and Baker, the only other 
impressive figures were Mrs. Emery (Florence Farr), William 
Butler Yeats, the Irish poet, whom Crowley describes as “‘a lank 
dishevelled Demonologist”, and Allan Bennett, “‘a mind pure, 
Piercing and profound beyond any other in my experience. ... The 
fame of this man as a Magician was already immense. He was 
esteemed second only to Mathers himself; and was, perhaps, even 
more feared”, 

This man, Allan Bennett, or, as he was called in the Order, the 
Very Honoured Frater Jehi Aour, must indeed have had a re- 
markable personality. Born in 1871, and having when a boy lost 
his father, he was brought up by his mother in the Catholic faith. 
This he had renounced at the age of sixteen on discovering, 
according to Crowley, the physiological facts concerning child- 
birth: his reaction to this discovery was (always according to 
Crowley) this: “Did the omnipotent God whom he had been 
taught to worship, devise so revolting and degrading a method of 
perpetuating the species ? Then this God must be a Devil, delight- 
ing in loathsomeness”’. This conclusion, though ingenious, is open 
‘to argument! Having cast off Catholicism, Bennett “took up 
Magick, and at once attained extraordinary success”. He used to 
carry (still according to Crowley) a glass “‘lustre”, which he once 
used as a “blasting rod” upon one of a party of theosophists who 
expressed doubts of its potency. “It took fourteen hours to restore 
the incredulous individual to the use of his mind and his muscles.” 

Bennett was a martyr to asthma (the disease which was ulti- 
mately to destroy Crowley’s own health) and habitually employed 
a sequence of powerful drugs—opium, morphine, cocaine, chloro- 
form—to control the attacks. Crowley describes him thus: “ Allan 
Bennett was tall, but his sickness had already produced a stoop. 
His head, crowned with a shock of wild black hair, was intensely 
noble; the brows, both wide and lofty, overhung indomitable 
piercing eyes. The face would have been handsome had it not been 
for the haggardness and pallor due to his almost continuous 
suffering”. 

A mathematician and man of science, a specialist in the pheno- 
mena of electricity, Bennett was also a profound student of the 
Hindu and Buddhist theologies, of which he had as it were an 
inborn understanding. A few years later, after emigrating to 
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Ceylon, where Crowley visited him, travelling with him to visit the 
ruined temples in that country, Bennett embraced the religion of 
Buddha, and actually becarne a Buddhist mendicant monk. He 
returned to England only to die. His last days have been poignantly 
described by Clifford Bax in that memorable book, Inland Far. 
To Bax, as to Crowley, Bennett was a man of superlative intellect 
and of the loftiest and purest character. He left little written work, 
but that little reveals a mind of astonishing potentialities. 

Such was the man whose influence over Crowley at this period 
was paramount, Unfortunately Crowley’s methods of applying 
Bennett’s teaching, and the objects to which he devoted the know- 
ledge he acquired, were far from what Bennett could have 
approved or indeed visualised. At least so I suppose. 

__Bennett, who when he met Crowley was living in a tenement on 
the south bank of the Thames—in Southwark or Lambeth—went 
to stay with Crowley in his flat in Chancery Lane. Crowley was 
living there under the name of Count Vladimir Svareff, a typical 
piece of Crowleyan leg-pulling and bravado, plus an excess of 
romantic memories of the delights of St. Petersburg which had 
made him “in love with Russia”. In Chancery Lane (of all places) 
Bennett instructed Crowley. “He showed me where to get know- 
ledge, how to criticise it, how to apply it. We also worked together 
at ceremonial Magick; evoking spirits, consecrating talismans, 
and so on.” This continued till Bennett’s departure to Ceylon, a 
lady-friend of Crowley’s paying his passage. She thus ‘‘saved to 
humanity one of the most valuable lives of our generation” (says 
A.C.): for Bennett, with his asthma, could not have survived 
another winter in England. Why Crowley, rich as he then was, did 
not himself provide the money for Bennett’s voyage, is hard to 
understand. His own explanation, that both he and Jones had 
resolved not to allow any question of money to be associated with 
their occult studies, is in this case incomprehensible. 

I have often talked with Crowley about Allan Bennett. The 
mention of this man seemed to inspire Crowley. He repeated to 
me in fuller detail what he has written of him. Always he con- 
cluded by affirming that Bennett’s was the finest mind he had ever 
encountered. General Fuller and Mr. Louis Wilkinson are the 
only other men I have heard him speak of with a comparable 
warmth of feeling or admiration. 

After Bennett’s departure, Crowley continued his magical 
practices, and they would seem to have rapidly deteriorated in 
character. He fitted out two ‘“‘temples”’ in his flat, the one white 
with huge mirrors; the other black, with an altar supported by 
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the figure of a negro, and with a human skeleton which he “fed 
from time to time with blood, small birds and the like. The idea 
was to give it life...» Enough to say that Crowley was already 
Jaunched upon the dark waters of lower magic. He had grown 
familiar with the horrid practices of the nigromancers whose 
works he studied. Study breeds familiarity, and familiarity 
destroys the natural disgust of such abominations which a healthy .- 
mind feels on first contacting them. The phenomena he obtained 
—the “‘semi-solid shadows on the stairs’’, the ‘‘semi-materialised 
beings” that he and Jones saw “marching around the main room 
in almost unending procession”—fired him to more daring 
attempts, hardier experiments. 

Mercifully this phase ended. Crowley’s determination to attempt 
the grand Abramelin magical- Operation solidified. It led him 
away from his desecrated abode in Chancery Lane to the High- 
lands of Scotland. But the atmosphere in the London flat remained 
for some time charged with sinister influences: two workmen 
“were put out of action for several hours’’, callers at the flat 
fainted, or were attacked with cramps, dizziness, even on the stairs 
which led to the haunted apartments. These phenomena subsided. 
The Magician was away in the far North, bent on sterner 
experiments. 


Vil 


BOLESKINE stands upon the southern shore of Loch Ness, more 
than half-way from Inverness to Fort Augustus, which lies at the 
western extremity of that long wild water, the deepest, eeriest, 
most monster-haunted of all the inland lochs of the Scottish High- 
lands. It is situated near the village of Foyers and nearly opposite 
Drumnadrochit on the northern shore, the village which lies at 
the mouth of tree-girdled Glen Urquhart. The shattered ruins of 
Urquhart Castle cling tenaciously to the headland out across the 
white-crested tumbling waves of the loch. 

Boleskine is a long low building, built in the classic style. With 
its large formal Italian garden, it has the appearance of a Tuscan 
or Roman nobleman’s villa rather than the seat of a Highland 
laird. Before the house, the ground slopes gently for some way to 
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the loch-side. Behind rises a lofty rampart of sheer rock, cleft by 


- Some primeval earthquake. 


Crowley, bent on securing a dwelling suited to the Abramelin 
magical Operation, had sought unsuccessfully for some time. He 
knew precisely what manner of house was needed, as regards soli- 
tude, scene and orientation. Boleskine fulfilled all the require- 
ments. He found it (so General Fuller told me) by accident. Staying 
near Foyers in 1899, he was attracted by the precipitous rocks 
behind Boleskine. They seemed to invite a climb. He recognised at 
once the suitability of the house. Here was the ideal setting for his 
invocations. He rang the bell and asked to see the owner, a lady. 
She informed him that her home was not for sale. He persuaded 
her that he must have it. The price paid for the estate was, I under- 
stand, about twice its normal value. Thus began a fateful phase of 
Crowley’s life, the importance of which to his character, career 
and genius cannot be over-estimated. 

Ostensibly he was a Highland laird: he entered, with his usual 
exuberance, into the spirit of the place; he donned the Highland 
dress—kilt and plaid of the red Macgregor tartan; he summoned 
pipers to play him pibrochs; he stalked the red deer and shot the 
red grouse; and finally, the part he was acting having gone com- 
pletely to his head, he raised himself to the Scottish peerage and 
styled himself Lord Boleskine. 

The self-created peer had doubtless chosen the Macgregors for 
his clan out of respect for his then magical master, Samuel Liddell 
Mathers, who had assumed the name, Macgregor, which he 
declared (notably when he appeared as witness for George Cecil 
Jones in his libel action against The Looking Glass) was his an- 
cestral name, his family having been Macgregors until the out- 
lawry of that clan in 1603, when they had adopted the name 
Mathers. Crowley was not the only one of Mathers’ Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood who used the name Macgregor. Allan Bennett 
signed at least one essay in The Equinox, “Allan Macgregor 
Bennett’. Mathers also claimed that from his great-great-grand- 
father he had inherited the Franco-Scottish title “Count Mac- 
gregor of Glenstrae”’. a 

As Lord Boleskine, Crowley entertained his English friends, 
delighting, like a true-born Gael, to play his little jokes on the un- 
initiated Sassenach. On one occasion he had a Swiss visitor who 
was a keen sportsman. This visitor enquired of Crowley concern- 
ing the meaning of the term haggis. Crowley told him it signified a 
“rogue ram’’, one that had run amok like a rogue elephant; and 
he went so far as to purchase an aged ram which he tethered on 
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the moor near the house. At lunch with the Swiss gentleman, he 
arranged that a servant should enter and announce to him aud- 
ibly: ““My Lord, the Haggis is on the hill”. Whereupon his Lord- 
ship rose majestically and, followed by his guest, took the 
moorland way. It was contrived that the guest should shoot the 
‘“haggis”, and be presented with its head to add to his collection 
of trophies of the chase. The steaming entrails of the beast were, 
of course, ceremoniously “‘piped in” to the dining-room when the 
evening feast was served. There are several versions of this anec- 
dote, which I have tried to piece together: my main authority for 
this composite version being Crowley himself. 

But there were graver doings afoot at Boleskine under the 
Macegregor’s lairdship. When the farces were outplayed and the 
shooting-season was waning; when the guests had rolled away in 
brakes or glided away in steamers; his Lordship betook himself 
once more to his books—and what books were those o’er which 
he burned the midnight lamp? 

There was for him at this time but one book, The Book of the 
Sacred Magic of Abramelin the Mage. This book is, I believe, one 
of the most potent magical instruments extant. Its origin, accord- 


ing to Mathers, is as follows. The original Hebrew was written by - 


a certain Abraham the Jew in the year A.D. 1458, and was inscribed 
to his son Lamech. At the time of writing, Abraham was 96 years 
of age, having been born in 1362. He was a student, as were many 
of his compatriots at that period, of the secret traditions, and not 
finding what he desired for his instruction, he set out for Egypt, 
in quest of a teacher. There he met with one of his race named 
' Aaron, who informed him. of a seer, reputed to possess occult 
knowledge beyond all others: this seer resided at Arachi and 
called himself Abramelin the Mage. Abraham the Jew became the 
pupil of Abramelin, and remained with him until he was pro- 
ficient in the science of Magic. The sum of his learning he em- 
bodied in the Book of Sacred Magic which he addressed to his 
son. Towards the end of the seventeenth, or at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century this work was translated into French, and it 
was this French version, not the original Hebrew, which Mathers 
translated. If, as I suppose, Crowley used Mathers’ book as his 
text, he was using “‘the shadow of a shade”’. 

Regarding the author of the original work, Abraham the Jew, 
it is interesting to note that there were several medieval writers on 
occult themes of the name, “Abraham Judaeus’’. The most im- 
portant of these, who also styled himself Abraham Aben Ezra 
(Abraham the son of Ezra) lived in the twelfth century, and was 
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the author of a number of works on Alchemy and Astrology | 
which were translated from the Hebrew into French and Latin by | 
the renowned scolar Peter of Abano in the following century. It 

was one of this Abraham’s alchemic treatises in manuscript which 

came into the hands of Nicolas Flamel (1330-1418) and which, 

after the difficulties of mastering the symbols had been overcome, 
enabled that famous man to achieve such extraordinary success in 
Alchemy and thereby enrich himself beyond the avarice of dreams. 
Mathers suggests that the author of the Abramelin Manuscript 

may have been descended from Abraham Aben Ezra, but this is 

pure supposition. 

Crowley, after a diatribe against “‘the majority of old Magical 
Rituals”, which he describes as “‘either purposely unintelligible or 
actually puerile nonsense”, asserts that the Book of Abramelin the 
Mage is the ‘‘one startling exception”. ““This book (he says) is 
written in an exalted style. It is perfectly coherent; it does not 
demand fantastic minutiae of ritual or even the calculations 
customary. There is nothing to insult the intelligence. On the con- 
trary, the operation is of sublime simplicity”. The Operation 

- requires six months for performance, the object being “‘the obtain- 
ing of the Knowledge and Conversation of the Holy Guardian 
Angel”. 

The matter does not end there. The Angel having appeared, “‘it 
is then necessary, first, to call forth the Four Great Princes of the 
Evil of the World; next, their eight sub-princes; and lastly the 
three hundred and sixteen servitors of these’’. Talismans, too, 
have to be prepared, and these are to be “charged with the power . 
of these spirits. By applying the proper talismans, you can get | 
practically anything you want”’. 

Crowley admits that “‘the majesty and philosophical irreproach- 
ability of the book are sensibly diminished by the addition of these 
things to the invocation of the Holy Guardian Angel”’. I doubt, 
however, whether the Operation would have attracted him with- 
out them, so obsessed was he by ceremonial accessories. More- 
over, one could not expect to find a Medieval or Renaissance 
magical text without them. The Great Princes of the Evil of the 
World, their sub-princes and servitors, call to mind the enumera- 
tion of the Infernal powers given by Mephistopheles to Faustus 
in the Fausthuch. “The Spirit answered: Faustus, thou shalt 
understand that with us it is even as well a kingdom, as with you 
on earth: yea, we have our rulers and servants, as I myself am one, 
and we name our whole number the Legion: for although that 
Lucifer is thrust and fallen out of Heaven through his pride and 
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high mind, yet he hath notwithstanding a Legion of Devils athis 
- commandment, that we call the Oriental Princes; for his power is 


great and infinite. Also there is an host in Meridie, in Septentrio, 
in Occidente”’. 

In the main Abramelin is a work of Theurgy, that is, of the 
Higher Magic. Its precepts are lofty, and its Operation demands 
Purity and Prayer as prime necessities. It follows, in fact, the 
theurgic tradition of Iamblichus. Purity in any but the vulgarest 
sense, and very specially in a philosophical or mystical sense, com- 
prises purity of mind and thought as well as of action. Whatever 
may have been Crowley’s acts during his attempt to operate 
Abramelin, we may be certain that his mind, so passionately and 
often rapidly sensual, could not have attained the purity which is 
a condition of success in this, and in all theurgical operations. 
How far his sense of Prayer was developed and in what direction 
we cannot—so contradictory and unstable was his mind—fairly 
conjecture. His failure to accomplish the Operation at the ap- 
pointed time or place is significant; that he should fail to derive 
from it the desired profits spiritual or material, was to my mind a 
foregone conclusion. 

It is, however, certain that Crowley entered upon the Operation 
of Sacred Magic ina spirit of the most exalted enthusiasm. Observe 
the oath which he made on this solemn occasion: ““The Obligation 
of the Operation. I, Perdurabo, in the Presence of the Lord of the 
Universe, and of all Powers Divine and Angelic, do spiritually 
bind myself, even as I am now physically bound unto the Cross of 
Suffering. (1) To unite my consciousness with the divine, as I may 
be permitted and aided by the Gods Who Live for ever, the Aeons 
of Infinite years, that, being lost in the Limitless Light, it may find 
Itself: to the Regeneration of the Race, either of man or as the 
Will of God shall be. And I submit myself utterly to the Will 
Divine. (2) To follow out with courage, modesty, loving kindness, 
and perseverance, the course prescribed by Abramelin the Mage; 
as far as in me lies, unto the attainment of this end. (3) To despise 
utterly the things and the opinions of this world lest they hinder 
me in doing this. (4) To use my powers only to the Spiritual well- 
being of all with whom I may be brought in contact. (5) To give no 
place to Evil: and to make eternal war against the Forces of Evil: 
until even they be redeemed unto the Light. (6) To harmonise my 
own spirit so that Equilibrium may lead me to the East: and that 
my Human Consciousness shall allow no usurpation of its rule by 
the Automatic. (7) To conquer temptations. (8) To banish the 
illusions. (9) To put my whole trust in the Only and Omnipotent 
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Lord God: as it is written, ‘Blessed are they that put their trust in 
him’. (10) To uplift the Cross of Sacrifice and Suffering; and to 
cause my light so to shine before men that they must glorify my 
Father which is in Heaven”’. 

Beyond this he took solemn oath to observe every detail of the 
instructions given in the Book; to use the power it should bestow 
to do good to all people, to do evil to none; 'to keep the secrets of 
Abramelin hidden from all: “I will keep myself as from a Scorpion 
from selling this Science. Let this Science remain in me and in my 
generation as long as it shall please the Most High’. He concluded: 
**All these points I generally and severally swear to observe under 
the awful penalty of the displeasure of God, and of Him to 
whose Knowledge and Conversation I do most ardently aspire. 
So help me the Lord of the Universe, and my own Higher 
soul!” 

The tremendous implications of such an oath, prescribed in 
some of its majestic phrases by Abramelin himself, will be recog- 
nised by all who consider it. That Aleister Crowley made the oath 
in a spirit of the utmost sincerity and fervour there can be no doubt. 
Oaths are indubitably instruments of spiritual power, and the 
power with which an oath of this magnitude is charged must be 
measureless. I believe firmly that Crowley’s rapid fall from the 
Ideals to which he aspired, and in which he so ardently believed, 
when he made this fatal oath—a fall that entailed the violation of 
his oath—exposed him to spiritual reprisals of a formidable kind. 
That violation brought upon him inexorably the malediction, 
pronounced by himself upon the violator. Who shall say how far 
the Abramelin oath reacted upon the life and character of the 
young adventurer (he had not yet completed his twenty-fourth 
year) who so confidently, rashly, unwisely, uttered it? 

To me Crowley appears thenceforth to have been a man 
accursed: he lost all sense of good and evil, he lost his love, his 
fortune, his honour, his magical powers, even in large part his 
poetic genius: only his courage remained, and his pride, and his 
indomitable fortitude, and (most strange) his belief in his own 
destiny. Who shall presume to presage the destiny of a discarnate 
Crowley through the aeons of Eternity? The Holy Kabbalah 

teaches that even Samael, the principle and Prince of Evil (the 
Kabbalists’ Satan), shall be restored from Darkness to Divine 
Glory. Lucifer shall be once more the Arch-Angel of Light. How 
immeasurably wiser is this sublime teaching than the doctrine of 
everlasting damnation preached by the un-Christian sects of 
Christendom! 
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Under the influence of his spirtual emotions Crowley became — 
visionary. His visions were filled with the symbols on which he 
meditated. At night, in bed, he invoked Fire Angels and spirits. 
He met an Angel who imparted to him magical secrets. With this 
Angel he went “‘unto the abodes of Fire’’. Psychologists, Physicians 
and Occultists will interpret his state of mind, each after his 
fashion. 

Strange things happened at Boleskine during the preparations 
for the Abramelin Magic. A man named Rosher had been invited 
to assist Crowley, in lieu of G. C. Jones who was unable to come. 
One morning Crowley awoke to find that Rosher had taken the 
early steamer to Inverness: he did not return. A Cambridge friend 
of Crowley’s replaced him. He, too, departed suddenly. Crowley 
worked on alone. The phenomena which occurred were certainly 
enough to test a man’s nerves; but Crowley dared to do things 
which other men of his generation dared not think of, much less 
speak about. The sinister influence was not confined to the house. 
Crowley’s lodge-keeper, “‘a total abstainer for twenty years’, 
became “‘raving drunk for three days” and “‘tried to kill his wife 
and children”’, 

The effect of the preparations on people’s nerves was not all. 
Crowley records: “‘While I was preparing the talismans, squares 
of vellum inscribed in Indian ink, a task which I undertook in the 
sunniest room in the house, I had to use artificial light even on the 
brightest days. It was a darkness which might almost be felt. The 
lodge and terrace, moreover, soon became peopled with shadowy 
shapes; and yet the truth is, that they were not shapes properly 
speaking. The phenomena is hard to describe. It was as if the 
faculty of vision suffered some interference; as if the objects of 
vision were not properly objects at all. It was as if they belonged 
to an order of matter which affected the sight without informing 
it’: 

The phenomena followed the usual type. Recall the “semi- 
solids’ of Crowley’s nigromantic experiments in Chancery Lane. 
Benvenuto Cellini in his Memoirs describes as “smoke and 
shadow” the demons he saw during the conjurations in the 
Colosseum at Rome—demons which, however, proved themselves 
to possess the gift of second-sight; and that great ceremonial 
magician and master of occult lore, Bulwer Lytton, describing 
(doubtless) phenomena he had himself witnessed, writes in Zanoni 
of “dim, spectre-like, but gigantic forms floating through the mist; 
or was it not rather the mist itself that formed its vapours fantastic- 
ally into those moving, impalpable, and bodiless apparitions ?” 
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Thus winter passed. The white haar crept away from the loch. 


The shores were starred with the flowers of a new Spring. Crowley 


had prepared everything, himself above all, for the Operation of 
Sacred Magic: he had but to begin the work of half-a-year’s 
duration. Instead, he left Boleskine for London. Three and a half 
years were to elapse before he returned. 

Mathers was at loggerheads with his rank-and-file of the Her- 
metic Order of the G,", D,"; He was Crowley’s chief. ‘“He was (says 
Crowley) unquestionably a Magician of extraordinary attainment. 
He was a scholar and a gentleman. He had that habit of authority 
which inspires confidence because it never doubts itself. A man 
who makes such claims as he did cannot be judged by conventional 
codes and canons. Ordinary morality is only for ordinary people” 
—an opinion typical of Crowley’s philosophy as it was of 
Napoleon’s. Crowley offered himself and his fortune to aid 
Mathers. Mathers accepted this quixotic offer. But the partnership 


- was not destined to survive. The Brotherhood subsequently fell to 


pieces. Crowley prepared to publish the Rituals in his periodical 
Equinox. He was (so he said) commanded to do so by the Secret 
Chiefs, whoever they were. Mathers got wind of the project and 
brought a legal action against him to prevent the publication. He 
lost his case and the Rituals were duly published, thereby destroy- 
ing their potency; for the power of occult rituals evaporates when 
diffused. In Mathers’ view Crowley had violated a most sacred 
vow. So ended another friendship. 

The Order of the Golden Dawn was revived under the leadership 
of that eminent scholar of the Occult, poet and author, Arthur 
Edward Waite. Among those who were associated with him was 
one of the best friends I have ever had, Mrs. (‘‘Maiya’’) Tranchell- 
Hayes, then Mrs. Curtis-Webb. She possessed not only occult 
knowledge but uncommon wisdom. She had been a pupil of the 
Scottish occultist Brodie Innes, author of that wonderful historic 
romance The Devil’s Mistress. Her own pupil was a girl named 
Violet Firth, who in course of time founded an esoteric school and 
became famous as a writer on occult themes under the name of 
Dion Fortune. The personality of the ageless, enchanting heroine 
of her book, The Sea-Priestess, was modelled on Maiya Tranchell- 
Hayes. 

In was in 1903 after his Mexican and Asiatic travels, after his 
attempt on Chogo Ri, that Crowley returned to Boleskine. “During 
my absence, the reputation of the house had become more formid- 
able than ever before. I have little doubt that the Abramelin devils, 
whatever they are, used the place as convenient headquarters, and 
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put in some of their spare time in terrifying the natives. No one 
would pass the house after dark. Folk got into the habit of going 
round through Strath Errick, a detour of several miles... .’’ He 
concludes: ‘‘I should have liked to deny the reality of the whole 
Abramelin business, but the phenomena were just as patent as the 
stones of the house”’. 

Boleskine was not to be the scene of the Sacred Magic of 
Abramelin the Mage. Not till seven years after that arduous pre- 
paration, that solemn and awful oath, was the Operation accom- 
plished. Where? Not in the house, miraculously found, the house 
which united in itself every one of the requirements, but in a hotel 
sitting-room, or perhaps bedroom, in Surrey (at Coulsdon, to be 
precise, in the Ashdown Park Hotel) on the 9th October, 1906. 
Ah! what a fall was there! Crowley was no longer the same man 
as when he dedicated himself to the work of Abramelin. He had 
travelled around the world. He had loved and sung and sinned; 
had traversed deserts and scaled vast mountains. He had heard 
the voice of a Daemon more dangerous and terrible than the devils 
cast out by the spells of Abramelin. True, he claimed to have 
performed the Operation successfully. That was Crowley’s way. 
He would never admit defeat or failure—even to himself. He 
claimed that the Holy Guardian Angel had actually possessed 
him. That his body, after that possession, radiated light. But the 
triumph was illusory. 

Crowley went to Boleskine from time to time during the intervals 
between his travels. Then he let it; and the estate was finally 
engulfed in his financial ruin. With it he lost a library of rare works 
on Magic and kindred subjects. In 1937 I went for a holiday to 
Drumnadrochit. Crowley asked me to visit Boleskine and to make 
enquiries as to what had happened to these books. He had never 
ceased to hope that he might recover them. 

I went to Boleskine on a radiant late summer day, motoring 
round Loch Ness through Inverness. I called on the new owners, 
went over the house, mused in the Italian garden. Crowley’s ghost 
—not the Abramelin Demons—haunted me everywhere. I left 
when the shadow of the great rocks crawled over house and garden. 
The visit, memorable to me, was fruitless to Crowley. I learned 
that his books had been sold in Inverness at public auction. 

No supersitition, so far as I know, clings now to Boleskine. The 
demons, if demons there were, have departed. But another memory | 
abides, with Boleskine for its shrine: a lovely memory preserved in 
a poem, beautiful and majestic, entitled The Hermit’s Hymn to 
Solitude, inspired by the mighty Falls of Foyers, not far distant. 
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Look for a man’s heroes, if you would read his character. General 
Sir Hector MacConald, V.C., born in Stratherrick, not many miles 
from Boleskine, Crowley admired ardently. He was lunching with 
MacDonald at the Regina Hotel in Paris a few days before the 
General shot himself. Crowley paid him this tribute: “He was a 
great, simple, lion-hearted man with the spirit ofa child”, destroyed 
by the prurience of Puritans: “he still took the word honour 
seriously”. To the members of a committee of Scottish Elders sent 
to Ceylon to vindicate MacDonald’s memory, and who were 
discouraged on being told that there were seventy-seven native 
witnesses to support the charge against him, Crowley observed: 

“Ah, well! You don’t know much of Ceylon. If there were seven 

times seventy-seven, I wouldn’t swing a cat on their dying oaths. 

The more unanimous they are, the more it is certain that they have 
been bribed to lie”. In Scotland, where MacDonald was regarded 
as a national hero, there was widespread scepticism and indigna- 
tion concerning the accusations which had brought him to his 
death. 

Sir Richard Francis Burton was one of Crowley’s favourite 
characters, and undoubtedly the sympathy was founded on 
resemblance. In Burton, with his realistic approach to all things 
east of the sun, west of the moon, yet with his determination to find 
the romance and grasp the poetry underlying natural appearances, 
Crowley discovered a kindred spirit. Burton risked his reputation 
and sacrificed advancement and security in his defiance of prudish 
conventions. His motto was Purist omnia pura. Veils he would 
have none to mask the contours of beauty, nor damask, be it 
never so rich, to curtain the alcove of pleasure. Crowley was of the 
same mind. Let Diana be portrayed as Diana, and Priapus as 
Priapus. Burton loved the East, had sought its secrets, fought its 
perils, had forced the locks of its forbidden cities and stolen the 
embraces of its forbidden beauties. He had pointed the way that 
Crowley would tread. He was the poet whose matchless Kasidah 
was the key to the outer gate of Crowley’s exotic philosophy. 

In the clamour of his own adventurous spirit Crowley heard 
the echo of Burton’s courage, Burton’s wanderliist, Burton’s 
indomitable will to explore, to discover, to comprehend. Burton’s’ 
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life was an Odyssey with the world for range; Crowley’s should 
be an [liad with Eldorado for Troy. Poe’s music was tn his heart as 
he contemplated Burton’s past and meditated his own future: 
“Over the mountains of the Moon, Down the Valley of the 
Shadows, Ride boldly ride, the shade replied,—If you seek for 
Eldorado!” 

Crowley felt within him that he possessed Burton’s fearlessness, 
his fortitude, his seven-league boots to tread the moon’s mountains 
and the deserts of discovery; that he could rival him in the vast 
spaces of learning, as he had outflown him in his flights of lyric song. 

Correspondences between Crowley and such characters as the 
Venetian Renaissance poet and satirist Aretino, the scourge and 
scandal of his age; as the cultured conjuror and adventurer 
Cagliostro; as the prodigious amorist Casanova, are obvious and 
need not to be stressed. With greater men than these the compari- 
son is more subtle and of greater significance. Among them Is 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Not that any one would suggest a com- 
parison between even Crowley’s most extraordinary works and 
those writings of the great Genevese which revolutionised the 
thought of all Europe and of all the world for all time; but between 
Crowley and the author of Emile and La Nouvelle Héloise, there 
are points of resemblance in character so curious as to demand 
attention. 

Like Rousseau, Crowley was obsessed by the idea of persecution, 
and like Rousseau he was driven by some perverse urge to aggra- 
vate in every possible way the urge in others to persecute him. Like 
Rousseau, too, Crowley was throughout life blest with admirers 
and friends, eager and able to help and support him; and like 
Rousseau, he was tormented by utterly unwarranted suspicion of 
those friends, and in some disastrous hour of unbalanced vision, 
fled them, cast them off. or treated them with an insane disloyalty 
which alienated them for ever. That he was, in more reasoned 
moods, conscious of these mental distortions lamcertain, andsuch 
remarks as these in his letters to me prove it: “‘I hope you will put 
in a little time thinking out what can be done about my persecu- 
tion-mania. It seems to me that the whole cause of progress is 
compromised by these eructations of the canaille”’ (July 22, 1936); 
and again: ““One honour you yet lack, the brand of martyrdom! 
How proud | am that the slaves fear me to such unclean extremity!” 
(June 14, 1941). 
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IX 


Ir the saying be but half true that all men are poets when they are 
in love, it follows logically that poets must write their best when 
the love-passion moves them. Certainly this was true of Aleister 
Crowley. 

He met the Rose of his poems, the immortal Rose of the World, 
of Hell and Heaven, at Strathpeffer in August 1903. They were 
married on the 12th of that month at Dingwall. There were two 
children of the marriage: the elder died in infancy, the victim of 
daemonic agency, as Crowley, obsessed by the idea of daemons, 
persisted in believing; the second, a daughter, Lola Zaza, is, lam 
informed, still living. 

Rose was a daughter of the Rev. Frederick Festus Kelly and 
sister of Gerald Kelly the painter (now Sir Gerald, P.R.A.). She 
had been previously married to a Mr. Skerett. The marriage had 
been dissolved. 

In his Confessions Crowley has left a detailed chronicle of the 
circumstances connected with his marriage. According to him, he 
married Rose in a moment of Quixotic chivalry to save her from 
wedding a man thrust upon her by her family. The whole story 
reads like an Arabian Night’s tale; but much that is indisputably 
true in Crowley’s life has the atmosphere of Sindbad and Ali Baba. 
Whatever Crowley’s or Rose’s motives may have been, one fact is 
sure, that after marriage they fell in love with one another, and 
that their love was one of those all-absorbing passions which 
leave no care of life or tatter of reason beyond love itself to those 
that are so possessed and blest. In those weeks and months of 
“uninterrupted beatitude” Crowley abandoned all his activities, 
forsook all for love. “The love of my wife had made me the richest 
man on earth, and developed my human soul to its full stature.... 
Indeed, my life was a perfect lyric, and left no surplus energy to 
overflow into words. I wrote nothing. .. . As my poetry had 
petered out, so had my Magick and my meditation. I let them go 
without a pang. I was supremely happy; love filled the universe; 
there was no room for anything else.” 

So they set out on a Grand Tour, these lovers bound in Hymen’s 
band; Paris, Marseilles, Naples, to Cairo—‘‘a long beautiful 
objectless journey”, yet not truly objectless, for “the real object 
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was to adorn the celebration of our love by setting it in a thousand 
suave and sparkling backgrounds.” 

Love, however dominant, could not long keep Crowley from 
“Magick”, and the King’s Chamber of the Great Pyramid was the 
scene he chose for his Invocations. “I wanted (he says) my wife to 
See what a great Magician I was.” He was successful beyond 
expectation. That night which he passed with his Beloved in the 
Pharaoh’s tomb proved to him once more the extent of his powers, 
the force of his rituals. “The King’s Chamber was aglow as if 
with the brightest tropical moonlight. ... The astral light remained 
during the whole of the invocation and for some time afterwards, 
though it lessened in intensity as we composed ourselves to sleep. 
... In the morning the astral light had completely disappeared, and 
the only sound was the flitting of the bats.” 

That Aleister adored Rose is certain, and certain it is that the 
wreck of his marriage poisoned his life and unsettled his reason, 
which never totally recovered from the anguish, agony, torture, 
martyrdom (he has described his suffering in all these terms) which 
he endured during the dreary inexorable march of her declining 
health. Towards her cure he did much—so he has asserted, and so 
I have been informed—but the malady was not to be exorcised. 
Separation and then divorce followed; still the once lovers and 
mates remained friends. Has pathos, has tragedy a dagger-thrust 
more poignant? 

To Rose the poet committed his genius. For her he wrote his 
supreme masterpieces. She was the Muse, the Goddess of his 
inspiration, now brilliant with the beauty of sun, moon and stars; 
now dreadful with shadows of disease, death, and to his distorted 
mind, damnation. 


x 


AFTER the tragedy of lost love, the tragedy of lost fortune—and 
with it, of lost respect, lost power to control, act, move, function! 
Only by those that have experienced the dreadful consequences of 
lost fortune can its effects on such a mind as Crowley’s be even 
faintly comprehended. Sure it is that the ruin of his first marriage 
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half-wrecked his mental stability. It is equally certain that the ruin 
of his wordly fortunes completed the wreck and utterly overthrew 4 
his moral stability. 

That which he says (with what truth I know not) of Mathers, 
that “‘he lost his integrity’, is true of himself to my knowledge, 
and was largely the result of the shattering realisation of his 
material ruin, with all the horrors which is entailed to a man of his 
free, proud, restless and imperious nature. If, as Crowley asserted, . 
the translation and publication of the Abramelin magical treatise 
was the prime cause of Mathers’ spiritual decline and fall, am I not 
right in believing that the same destroying potencies were at work 
on him also for having dared, with too much arrogance, too much 
confidence, over much of the world and the flesh in his thoughts, to 
perform that awful Operation? 

| Whatever the causes of Crowley’s financial ruin—and the 
materialist will sneer that the causes were his own folly, extrava- 
gance, and total incompetence in the management of his affairs— - 
whatever the causes, the effect upon his life and character were 
disastrous in the extreme. The agonies of regret, of remorse, of 
self-reproach, of wounded pride and vanity, added to the incurable 
wound his heart had suffered by the fading of his Rose, brought 
forth in Crowley’s scarred character all that was worse, all that was 
at once most pitiful, least scrupulous, most dangerous and 
malignant. Loyalties, friendships, the elementary moralities, one 
by one, went by the board. The daily vexations and humiliations 
which are the lot of all who, like himself, have descended in the 
social scale by loss of wealth, lashed him into a savage hatred and 
contempt of his tormentors—the base stinging insects who buzz 
around the misfortunes of their betters with intent to tease, mortify 
and madden—and this hatred and contempt extended to embrace 
the most of mankind. 

It is the way of those self-righteous mosquitos to hum inces- . 
santly, “It is your own fault”; and the truer the taunt, the more 
hellish is the cruelty of it, the more bitter the resentment of the 
taunted. Incompetence and carelessness in the management of a 
man’s material affairs, especially where money is concerned, is not 
always or even often a sign of intellectual inferiority, and never is 
it a sign of a weak mind or an ungenerous heart. 

That the miseries attendant on the wreck of his fortune excuse 
Crowley’s subsequent enormities I do not claim; for nobler 
natures and finer instincts have raised men above such misfortunes, 
and moreover Crowley had, before his financial catastrophe, 
deviated largely from the way of righteousness, led astray by his 
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obstinate addiction to the lower forms of a dangerous science; but 
I do claim that these tragic troubles, incident to his poetic tempera- 
ment, should mitigate in no small degree the verdict pronounced 
upon his failings by men and women possessed of sound judgment 
and human sympathy for the afflictions of genius. 


XI 


THERE is a fearful fascination in contemplating the perils and 
hardships endured by explorers of untrodden jungles, deserts and 
mountains. The records of such exploits, written by their heroes 
from notes and observations made on the spot, and at the time of 
their performance, thrill our nerves on reading; beyond the power 
of fiction. No records of the kind are more moving in their bald 
descriptive intensity than those left by Crowley of the attempt on 
Chogo Ri (1902) by the international expedition led by Oscar 
Eckenstein and himself. 

Sitting with Crowley in the evenings of our fellowship, I have 
seen him through the sweet tobacco smoke (Crowley’s tobacco 
was pure Latakia) assume heroic proportions. Our talk had turned 
to the mountains. Crowley’s mind had wandered back into memo- 
ries far beyond the reach of all but those rare adventurers whose 
enormous valour and fortitude have led them to the ultimate 
solitudes on the roof-tops of the world. 

Chogo Ri (more usually called K.2) is the second highest 
mountain in the world, excelled in height only by the gigantic 
Mount Everest. It rises in the Karakoram Himalayas, in Baltastan, 
to an altitude of 28,250 ft. The expedition, organised by Eckenstein, 
comprised six members: Eckenstein and Crowley (who then held 
together nearly every mountain and rock climbing record in the 
world); two Austrians—a Judge named Pfannl, “reputed to be the 
best rock climber in Austria, and his regular climbing companion 
Wessely”; a Swiss ex-Army doctor, Guillarmod; and a twenty- 
two-year-old Englishman, a Trinity man named Knowles. The 
cost of such an expedition, with its host of coolies, goats, provisions 
and equipment, is considerable. Eckenstein, Crowley, and 
Knowles paid each his own share of expenses, and Crowley and 
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Knowles between them paid the entire expenses of the three 
foreigners. 

The team, as events proved, was not well chosen. There was no 
harmony or co-ordination. The Austrians, brilliant and daring 
climbers and athletes as they were, had no experience beyond the 
Alps, and were bewildered and disheartened by the vast distances 
and unfamiliar phenomena encountered in the Himalayas: they { 
had, moreover, no understanding of the native mentality, or 
aptitude to work with the coolies, that Crowley loved and under- 
stood so well. The Swiss doctor, a delightful personality, whom 
Crowley compared to Daudet’s immortal Tartarin de Tarascon, 
turned out to be, as a mountaineer, no match for the appalling 
difficulties with which the expedition had to contend. The young 


: 

: 

: 
Englishman—“‘far too young for work of this kind, which requires 
endurance”—proved himself, however, “‘a source rather of 





strength than of weakness”’. 

It is amusing to note that the late General Sir Francis Young- 
husband, in his book The Epic ef Mount Everest (page 14), when 
enumerating the attempts on the greater Himalayas, makes no 
further reference to the Eckenstein-Crowley-Pfann! Expedition 
than this: ‘“‘The Swiss, Dr. Jacot Guillarmod, exploved in the same 
region”. Younghusband (whom I knew in Geneva) and many 
another were as hostile to Crowley’s mountain exploits, as were 
the literati to his poetry. For the “official” Himalayan expeditions 
and their results Crowley always expressed the utmost contempt. 
He predicted in every detail the failure of the 1922 Everest expedi- 
tion in an article of warning which no one would publish. It was 
| the policy of the English Alpinists to boycott both Eckenstein and 

hy Crowley for achievements others could not approach. 
re The Abramelin demons, that Crowley had invoked at Boleskine, 
a would seem to have formed a secret alliance with their cousins of 
ii the Himalayan heights. The expedition encountered climatic 
et conditions of the most formidable hostility. The health of these 
ee strong men was shattered by the prolonged violence of blinding 

pit blizzards, by the intensity of the cold, by the enforced delays, due 

pi to the appalling weather, at altitudes where the lack of oxygen 
ee destroys vitality. The eleventh and last camp in that heroic on- 
slaught on the giant mountain was pitched on the great glacier at a 
height of 20,000 feet. There exhaustion and disease held the 
explorers in a deadly grip. Crowley, though ravaged by fever and 
attacks of snow-blindness, reconnoitred alone to an altitude of 
about 22,000 feet. The weather and consequent illness defeated the 
party at last. Clhiogo Ri remained, and to this day remains, un- 
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conquered. The celebrated Italian explorer, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, considered Chogo Ri to be “unclimbable’’, quite apart 
from “‘the effects of the high altitude”. Crowley declared that only 
the weather prevented him from climbing it. 

“1 had (Crowley records) been altogether sixty-eight days on the 
glacier, two days longer than any other member of the party. It was 
another world’s record; and as far as I know, stands to this hour 
(1929). I hope I may be allowed to die in peace with it. It would be 
a sorry ambition in anyone to grasp my laurels, and I can assure 
him that to refrain will bring its own reward. Of these sixty-eight 
days, eight only were fine, and of these no three were consecutive. 
Of course, some days were of mixed character. But in no case have 
I classed as bad weather any days which would be considered in the 
Alps fine enough to go out on an average second-rate peak”’. 

It is to be noted that Crowley, whose mode of thought was 
exaggerated in all else, tended always to understatement of the 
difficulties and dangers he encountered in his exploits as a climber 
and mountaineer. Repeatedly in his records, and in his conversa- 
tion, he under-rated the hazards of his adventures, the hardships 
he endured, the obstacles he surmounted, the sufferings he 
experienced. He would describe peaks and precipices unattempted 
by other bold climbers, but conquered by himself, as “easy” 
victories. In all his achievements as a rock-climber, mountaineer 
and explorer, his character is altogether admirable and heroic. 

The Chogo Ri expedition is described in detail in the second 
(published) volume of Crowley’s Confessions, illustrated with 
numerous and impressive photographs taken on the glacier, 
showing the yarious camps. The scientific data are as valuable 
as the human narrative is stirring. 

At a later period Crowley attempted the ascent of Kangchen- 
janga, the world’s third highest mountain. That attempt was at 
once an epic and a tragedy. In 1900, before the Chogo Ri 
expedition, he and Eckenstein had together climbed the great 
Mexican volcanoes, setting up several more world-records. 

From Mexico, Crowley had gone to the far East—Japan and 
China; thence to Ceylon, where he found his friend Allan Bennett 
the Magician, now a Buddhist monk, and with him journeyed to 
the famous temples. Then he went to India, Burma, Baltistan 
(Chogo Ri) and Egypt. Everywhere adventures, now of daring, 
now of endurance, now of love—with Magic, Yoga, Poetry, 
alternating! Later, after Kangchenjanga, he went far East again, 
walked through China and crossed the Gobi Desert. Of Crowley 
the wanderer General Fuller wrote to me (14th October, 1946): 
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“A.C. generally wrote his best—and was at his best—when away 
from city civilization. That is, when travelling or in the wilds. Then 
he became a natural magician; whereas in big cities he was a 
poseur. Civilized humanity corrupted him... .” 

Those violent extremes of heat and cold to which, in desert and 
on mountain, he had steeled his body, had endowed Crowley with 
insensibility to the rigours of climate. This insensibility was 
completed by the practice of Yoga. His habitual dress in the years 
I knew him was a jacket and plus-fours of Highland homespun 
cloth; with hand-knitted stockings and silk shirt: no under- 
clothing, waistcoat, hat, gloves or overcoat. I have met him thus 
attired on the coldest day of the coldest winter, an icy wind driving 
the sleet about him: he had no sense of the cold. In the hottest 
summer he would wear precisely the same clothes without showing 
or feeling any effect from the heat. He always carried a walking- 
stick, a malacca cane, or a stick carved by an African sorcerer, with 
a demon’s head and magical characters. 


XII 


IT is a trite saying that to prove the quality of the pudding one must 
eat it, but it is a true saying. The same argument applies to Magic, 
but in a twofold sense. The efficacity of Magic can only be proved 
by, first, whether it works; secondly, whether, assuming it does 
work, it profits the Magician. In the first of these senses the 
_ efficacity of Crowley’s “‘Magick” was, I think, proved; in the 
second sense it was also proved, but contrary-wise; it profited the 
Magician nothing. This latter event—failure to acquire any profit 
by the most signal successes in obtaining Magical phenomena— 
seems to be applicable to all, or to nearly all, Ceremonial Magicians. 
I stress the word “Ceremonial” because there are, and have 
always been, two kinds of Magic, which are sharply defined. 
This all-important difference in the essential approach to Magic 
is plainly set down in a seventeenth-century handbook to occult 
terminology, A Chymicall Dictionary explaining Hard Places and 
Words met withall in the Writings of Paracelsus and other obscure 
Authors, which defines Magic thus: ‘‘ Magia in generall is wisdome, 
and it is twofold. Naturall, which is lawfull, and is the ground of all 
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true Physick, and the occult wisdome of Nature, without which re 
all man’s reason or knowledge is ignorance. The other is Dia- ‘ 
bolicall, superstititous, and unlawful, and is called Necromancy, ~ 
whereby men attaine to the knowledge of things by the assistance 
of evill spirits’’. 

The Chymicall Dictionary has many another definition, parti- 
cularly useful at this present time, when loose-thinking and loose- 
talking about occult matters are so rife. Thus: ““Necromancy is an 
unlawful art, which did in time of old worke with the dead. ... 
And he is truly called a Necromancer, who can make the dead 
appeare, and can draw words and answers from them’’. I would 
call the attention of Spiritists (or, as they erroneously style them- 
selves, Spiritualists) to this definition, and ask them why they 
object, as they do, to being called Necromancers; for what indeed 
is their professed object but to “draw words and answers from the 
dead”’ and, when they can, to “‘make the dead appear”’, which they 
call materialisations. The very meaning of the word Necromancy 
is ““The Art of the Dead”’. 

Equally plain is the definition of Nigromancy, meaning “The 
Black Art’’: “‘Nigromancy is a wicked, and execrable art, whereby 
devils, and wicked spirits suffer themselves to bee commanded by 
man and obey them, but only to their hurt”’. 

Here let me explain that Nigromancy, or “Black Magic’’, is 
itself of several kinds. In the public persecution of Crowley—and 
the silly persecution followed him to his grave—“‘Black Mass” 
was the hue and cry. Black Mass is an impious and blasphemous 
ritual which travesties the ritual of the Holy Sacrament, more 
particularly the Roman Catholic Mass. Whether Crowley in his 
youth had ever performed that odious ceremony I do not know for 
certain. He has been accused of having so done in his Cambridge 
days, but on what authority is not clear. To me personally he 
denied it emphatically. He spoke always with the most profound 
contempt of such proceedings which he said were “fit only for 
depraved schoolboys”. When I knew Crowley such crazy travesties 
were not in his thoughts. Nor was it likely that they would have 
been; for Catholic rituals interested him no more than Catholic 
theology, and travesties thereof would naturally appear to him 
puerile. It was the far older Magic, the sorceries and Mysteries of 
ancient Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India and Greece, which interested 
him. 

Black Mass I query: the charge of Black Magic remains; and 
there is no doubt that, in the terms of the definition cited above, 
Crowley practised it. But he did not admit, as the wizards of the 
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Grimoires admitted, that the entities he invoked were evil spirits. 
He claimed always and emphatically that they were spirits far 
above the human, not only in intelligence, but in spiritual elevation. 
Good spirits, he would not call them, because (as I will show) he 
recognised no absolute distinction between good and evil. That the 
beings whom he invoked, or at least some of them, were evil, Iam, 
however, fully persuaded. The effect of his commerce with them on 
Crowley’s character proves this abundantly; as also his own 
writings, especially his major work on Magick (1929), and his 
fatal Book of the Law. 

The curse and ruin of Crowley’s ““Magick’’, and the aberration 
of the most of modern so-called ‘‘Occultism’’, is its monstrous 
addiction to sexual rites and practices. These lure neurasthenic 
adolescents, but have no place in genuine Magic of any higher Cult 
(Theurgy); they bring no results but unclean phenomena, and 
lead to progressive mental decay. May Crowley’s magical Failure 
—for such it was in the large—be a warning to would-be occultists. 

How far Ceremonial or Ritual Magic must be identified with 
Black Magic is a question of great difficulty and interest. All 
Nigromancy is ceremonial, but is Ceremonial Magic always Black 
Art? That is the question. No less an authority than the great 
Paracelsus resolves the doubt as to the lawfulness of employing 
ritual: “‘Ceremonies therefore, and Conjurations, are not any 
longer to be used by us Christians in the regeneration, as the 
Ancients in the Old Testament, who lived in the first generation, 
used them. For those prefigurations were for us who live in the 
New Testament. Whatsoever things, therefore, the Ancients that 
were under the Old Testament, and in the first Generation, did doe 
by Ceremonies, Conjurations, etc., wee Christians of the second 
Generation, and in the New Testament, must doe by prayer, 
knocking, and seeking, and procure by faith. In these 3 chief 
points consists all the foundation of the Magicall, and Cabalisticall 
Art, by which wee may obtain whatsoever we desire, so that to us 
Christians nothing is impossible’’. 

To this clear statement, Crowley, who esteemed Paracelsus 
greatly, would have replied, ““Ah! but I am not a Christian’’; and 
that undoubtedly is the key to the whole matter. Had Crowley 
taken asane view of Christianity, despising and exposing (as he did) 
the hypocrisies and superstitions which have grown about it, as 
ivy about the trunk of a tree, but recognising (as he did not) that 
the pure rule of the Master had been vitiated, inverted and nullified 
by the corruption of the Roman Church before the Reformation, 
and little restored by the Reformers;—had he realised this, and 
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viewed in a true light, and in its true proportions, the Divine 
Figure of Christ the God and the infinitely and eternally lovable 
figure of Jesus the Man, he would have turned his innate genius, 
his powerful and fearless intellect and prodigious capacity for 
learning, to those ends for which they had been bestowed on him. 
He would have become a Mystic, a Visionary, as Blake was a 
Visionary, a Mage of the higher and highest Cultus, as were the 
Magian Kings, Balthasar, Melchior, and Gaspard, who followed 
the Star of stars to the cradle of the Child that was the incarnation 
of the Word, Himself the supreme and only absolute Master of 
that Magic which needs no apparatus nor ritual beyond the 
Master’s sinless Thought. 

Not that I would suggest that great minds of other creeds than 
the Christian have not pursued and attained to that highest and 
holiest Magic to which I refer. Certain it is that many have so 
attained, Neo-Platonists, Brahmins, Buddhists, Taoists, and 
Moslem Stifis. What I assert is that these minds were in fact essenti- 
ally Christian in all that Christ would have meant by the word. 
That these large loving minds were in fact, with their rare western 
counterparts, the most truly Christian, in that they attained to 
those powers of higher Magic which we term miraculous, and with 
which Jesus indubitably endowed his Apostles. The key to the 
outer door of that Temple is to love Jesus and to believe. Does not 
the Sufi sage Shekh Sadi say in his Badaya: “It is the breath of 
Jesus, for in that fresh breath and verdure the dead earth is 
reviving’. 

Believing, as I do, the opinion of Paracelsus on the use of 
Ceremonies to be final, in regard to Theurgy or Transcendental 
Magic, I must nevertheless admit that Ceremonial would seem to 
be a prime factor as an aid to Faith with the many whose emotions 
are chiefly stirred by visible representations: hence the ritualistic 
character of not a few of even the higher religions; and hence the 
ceremonies approved by masters of occult teaching as eminent as 
the Syrian Neo-Platonist Iamblichus in ancient times, and, in 
modern, as those illustrious Theurgists, Eliphas Lévi and Bulwer 
Lytton. With these, and all who employ Ceremony to acquire 
super-ordinary powers for higher purposes, the ritual is, however, 
invariably as pure as the spirit of which it is the outward expression 
—and by “pure” I mean something other than the ubiquitous 
purity of Sir Richard Burton’s Puris omnia pura. 
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CROWLEY received the Book of the Law (Liber Legis) as a conscious 
Medium, by “direct voice’”’. He says in his Introduction that ‘‘This 
book was dictated in Cairo between noon and 1 p.m. on three 
successive days, April 8th, 9th and 10th in the year 1904”. He says 
that the speaker, or Author, called himself Aiwass, and claimed to 
be “the minister of Hoor-Paar-Kraat”’. He was a “‘messenger from 
the forces ruling this earth at present”’. 

Crowley claimed that this Being proved that he possessed 
“Knowledge and Power such as no man has ever been known to 
possess”’. Passages of the book were dictated in cipher or crypto- 
gram revealing foreknowledge of events yet to come and since 
fulfilled. “The study of these passages necessarily demands 
supreme human scholarship to interpret.” Though more was to 
do, enough had been done to show the superhuman intelligence of 
the Communicator. The book should be “studied under the Master 
Therion (Crowley), whose years of arduous research have led him 
to enlightenment”’. 

This “revelation” had impressed him profoundly; but the 
implications were tremendous: they bound Crowley to the 
dedication of his life to the propagation of this Law. As the 
memory of the experience grew fainter, his resolution would seem 
to have flagged. He resisted the commands of the Voice. He 
admitted that there was something in the book, and about its 
dictator, which repelled him; something which he (even Crowley) 
dreaded. The manuscript which he had written to dictation was 
lost. It was refound at Boleskine—miraculously, as Crowley 
believed. Henceforth he bowed before what he believed to be his 
destiny ; the Book of the Law became the prime motive of his life. 
He equated its Law with the Law of Thelema and with the maxims 
of Abramelin the Mage. To his mind they constituted one law, and 
Crowley was its minister. 

The Book of the Law is composed in that style of figurative 
eloquence characteristic of prophetic utterance. Its manner is that 
of the Hebrew Prophets, of the Koran, and of most other works of 
vaticination with which I am acquainted. Its matter, however, is 
distinct and peculiar. This is no Book of Sacred Magic, like 
Abramelin’s. A fierce and haughty disdain of humanity informs it; 
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yet it embodies a savage and awe-inspiring justice. The mind 
behind the maxims is cold, cruel and relentless. Mercy there is 
none, nor consolation; nor hope save in the service of this dread 
messenger of the gods of Egypt. Such is the Liber Legis in letter and 
spirit; and as such, and in consideration of its manner of reception, 
it is a document of curious interest. That it is in part (but in part 
only) an emanation from Crowley’s unconscious mind I can 
believe; for it bears a likeness to his own Daemonic personality. 
With curiosity and interest [ read it, on its appearance, till, reading 
it, I came upon a passage ot enormous and atrocious, blasphemy. 
No written or spoken words have éver ‘angered or disgusted me as 
did these words. For publishing that phrase I have never forgiven 
Crowley. May God forgive him! 

That abominable passage brought me near to breaking my 
acquaintance with Crowley forthwith. As it was, I challenged him 
_ vigorously. He was visibly shaken, and endeavoured to excuse 
himself. This was the only occasion I ever knew him to excuse his 
conduct; nor have I ever heard of him doing so to another than 
myself. He said that the passage was not of his composing. He had 
acted merely as a scribe taking dictation. I countered that, if this 
were so, it did not excuse him for having transcribed, edited and 
published the phrase. He defended himself by saying that he acted 
on orders which he dared not disobey; that he was compelled to 
publish the book in its entirety without addition or deletion. His 
excuses were feeble as his action was indefensible. 

Thirty-four years separated the time of reception from the time 
of publication which occurred in 1938. For months Crowley had 
been busy about the paper, the printing, the illustration, the bind- 
ing. Everything he had designed himself. The book comprised the 
text, the commentary and (in a portfolio concealed in the binding 
of each copy) a facsimile of every page of the manuscript as written 
in Crowley’s hand to the Spirit’s dictation. During these months 
he was faced with countless difficulties, and (as he wrote me) the — 
encouragement and mental support which I gave him helped him — 
more than I had guessed. He talked much about this book, which 
he declared was the most important of all his voluminous publica- 
“tions. I expected a masterpiece, and accordingly encouraged him 
in overcoming the difficulties attending the production. The work 
was no sooner printed and bound than he presented me with an 
advance copy, inscribed with the warmest expressions of friendship 
and gratitude. He was not only shaken, but grieved at the resent- 
ment I expressed, a resentment which time did nothing to diminish. 
The blasphemy of Crowley’s Communicant dwelt in my mind, 
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and at the same time my mind was deeply troubled by a private 
anxiety. 3 

One night the anxiety and the resentment united to torment me. 
I was alone. The weather was cold and the hour late. The wind 
seemed to wail at the windows. I had built up a brilliant fire on the 
hearth. The thought of Crowley’s book distracted me from either 
writing or reading. I resolved to destroy it. That, for me, was an 
extraordinary resolution. I have been from childhood passionately 
fond of books; they are my most intimate friends and most prized 
possessions. This was a beautiful book, and would be a rare one: it 
contained, moreover, an inscription in Crowley’s hand of which I 
was naturally proud. Nevertheless I destroyed the Book of the 
Law. As the binding twisted red in the flames, as the strong, fine 
paper writhed and blazed, and the thin loose sheets in the portfolio 
whirled in sparks up the chimney, I fancied that Fire-Fiends 
caught and sported with them in a frenzy of senseless energy. 
When the flames sank and the tortuous pages crumbled to glowing 
dust, I stirred them with the poker, watching the little bursts of 
flame that sprang from them as they shrivelled; and as the last 
ember ceased to glow, a sense of immense relief stole over me. The 
night was fieeing fast. The work was done. From that night the 
trouble that beset me eased, and in due course departed. 

I do not think that a sudden superstition was the cause of my 
action. Neither before nor after did any sense of awe mingle with 
my feelings for Crowley: with him I was always perfectly at ease. 
Moreover, I was familiar with books of Magic, with their impreca- 
tions and Daemon Worship. My action was rather the deed of a 
dragon-slayer. 

There is a sequel to this tale. I did not tell Crowley of the con- 
flagration. More than once I was on the point of telling him, but 
refrained because I thought it would hurt him, so great a store did 
he set by that book. I had not read the volume to the end. I had 
stopped at that accursed passage and read no more. Years later, 
after Crowley’s death, I was given a copy of a small cheap edition 
which had been issued in pamphlet form, without illustration or 
facsimiles. I tore out the obnoxious page and glanced over the text. 
At the end of the booklet the following printed Comment caught 
my eye (it was written by Crowley himself): “Do what thou wilt 
shall be the whole of the Law. The study of this Book is forbidden. 
It is wise to destroy this copy after the first reading. Whosoever 
disregards this does so at his own risk and peril. These are most 
6 15 

Explain me the riddle of this man! 
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It has been my privilege, or (as I think) my destiny, to be familiar 
with remarkable people, at once gifted and original. Not a few 
have been famous; some have been great; others less known, have 
been greater. These distinguished or curious people have been of 
almost all nations, languages and creeds, eastern as well as 
western. I am by nature, culture and experience, cosmopolitan. 
Geneva, the refuge for centuries of all cultures, creeds and 
opinions, the sanctuary of exiles, the stronghold of individualism, 
was for fourteen years my home and the headquarters of my 
activities. But (to reply in advance to a query often put to me) I was 
in no way connected with that lamentable institution, the League of 
Nations, or with any other organisation whatsoever. I was then a 
free man with a Muse for mistress. 

Among the men of genius whom I have known, whether in 
Scotland or in England, in France, in Italy, or in Geneva, were 
several that were altogether singular—extraordinary men in the 
true sense of that word. Crowley, of course, was one among these; 
Montague Summers (of whom more later) was another; Victor 
Neuburg was a third. 

I was corresponding with Neuburg from 1926, ten years before 
I met Crowley, and had known him personally for six. Not till I 
was studying Crowley’s works in the Edinburgh library in 1933 
did I know that he and Neuburg had ever been acquainted. It was 
from Stephensen’s Legend of Aleister Crowley that I learned how 
close had been their connection; that Neuburg had played a role 
in the notorious Eleusinian Mysteries; had practised magic with 
Crowley; had travelled with him through Spain to Africa. He had 
never mentioned Crowley to me in conversation or in any of the 
many letters he wrote me when I was in Geneva. My discovery of 
the connection made some hard passages in those letters plain to 
me. He had written May 19th, 1926: “‘It is a joy to find one in this 
Age who is so definitely upon the side of the Messengers; the 
Angeloi. But how in the world did you manage it? Somehow I 
fancy that you have not, like myself, been right down into the 
deeps of horror, and upon the heights ? It is odd writing in the dark; 
and perhaps futile. But your history interests me strangely”. 

Yes, he had ‘‘been right down into the deeps of horror, and upon 
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the heights”; and it was Aleister Crowley who had led him there. 

Admiration of his poetry led me to Neuburg’s friendship. 

Neuburg’s appearance was certainly a surprise to me. I had 
thought the woodcut portrait, drawn by himself for frontispiece to 
his book Larkspur, was a fantasy; but as far as the figure was 
concerned it was true to life: the head, of course, was a caricature. 
Neuburg was small, dishevelled and gnome-like. I believe he was 
one of those faery-people imprisoned in a human body whom 
Maurice Hewlett wrote about in that wonderful book Lore of 
Proserpine. His head and face were powerful and impressive, with 
strongly marked Jewish features: his genius was manifest. 

Once I had discovered Victor’s connection with Crowley I 
tackled him about it. He avowed the friendship, the magical 
experiments. Did the magic really work ? asked him. Only too well, 
he replied. He would, he swore, never meet A.C. again; but he 
would talk of him. He admitted that Crowley was a great poet— 
“the greatest of the age”—this from such a poet as Neuburg, him- 
self one of the few immortals of our time, as I am convinced he is, 
and long estranged from and embittered against Crowley, is an 
important testimony. When I had come to know Crowley person- 
ally, saw less of Victor. Our friendship, however, remained unim- 
paired to the time of his death in 1940; but I know that he feared 
Crowley and avoided the hazard of meeting him. 

It was Captain Fuller who introduced Neuburg to Crowley. 
Neuburg was then at Trinity, Cambridge, about to take an 
Honours degree in languages Medieval and Modern. He was, too, 
a brilliant classical scholar. 

The impression he had made on Crowley at first acquaintance 
was very curious. Through arrogant, already over-sophisticated 
eyes, Crowley saw Neuburg as a naive, callow youth, innocent and 
ignorant of his (Crowley’s) vaunted Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. At the same time he recognised, by that gift of intuition on 
which he so much prided himself, and which was not infrequently 
accurate, that this youth possessed genius, and twofold genius—a 
genius for poetry and a genius for magic. The finding of Neuburg 
was treasure-trove for Crowley. 

Before commencing magical operations with Neuburg for 
partner, Crowley proceeded to train his new disciple in the way he 
desired him to walk. To this end he took him to Paris, whenever 
Neuburg’s Honours degree was safely pocketed, and there deliber- 
ately debauched him, disillusioned him of all his brightest dreams, 
destroyed all his highest ideals, and robbed him of any real 
happiness or self-respect for the rest of his life. All this Crowley 
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did, while assuring himself and others with that unparalleled 
sophistry which was his peculiar weapon, that he did it for Neu- 
burg’s good, and that by vitiating him he was fortifying his soul. 

To my mind this was one of the worst actions of Crowley’s life. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that the great love-drama of his life 
was then moving slowly but inexorably to its tragic close. Some 
kind of antidote to the torment in his soul had doubtless to be 
found, and the excitements and exaltations of magical study and 
experiment—the most intense form of excitement the mind of man 
can experience—presented themselves naturally as the most 
effective means of exorcising the phantom which haunted him. 
Victor Neuburg was the sacrificial victim. To the Daemonic 
character, of which Crowley was so formidable an example, 
ruthlessness, in the pursuit of whatever object, is the rule; and 
Crowley’s domination of Neuburg is a shocking revelation of the 
practical effects of his Rabelaisian doctrine, ‘Do what thou wilt 
shall be the whole of the law”’. 

After ruining Neuburg’s career, wrecking his happiness and 
tormenting his conscience, Crowley proceeded to tyrannise him. 
Neuburg, who came of a wealthy Jewish family, had been nurtured 
and educated in an atmosphere of decency and refinement. 
Crowley had the perverse notion that he must ‘make a man of 
him”. So he carried him off on a walking-tour, through France to 
Spain, compelling him to live wretchedly, exhausting his body and 
harassing his mind. Neuburg was now his slave, and he bullied him 
as he chose. The time had come to exploit his latent magical gifts. 
How or why Neuburg endured Crowley is to me a mystery: but 
Neuburg’s courage was not in tune with his genius, and neither his 
physical nor his moral strength commensurate with his intellectual 
power. 

As a partner in his magical experiments Crowley found Neuburg 
to be all he had hoped. He declares in his Confessions, and he has 
told me personally, that Neuburg was naturally a magical phenom- 
enon: not a natural magician like Mathers or Allan Bennett or 
himself, but a Medium with the most astounding natural faculty 
for the reception of psychic or magical communication. Crowley 
had seen Neuburg from the first in the rdle of Sir Edward Kelley 
playing to his own réle of Doctor Dee, and he now put that 
visionary project into effect. 
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It was with Victor Neuburg at Algiers in 1909 that Crowley began 
to study seriously a work of the first importance to occult science, 
a work that was to have incalculable influence upon his magical 
development and his philosophical opinions. This work, which he 
always affirmed to be one of the most remarkable and valuable 
books of Magic extant, was the record of Doctor Dee’s communi- 
cations with the Spirit world. I possess a copy of the original 1659 
_ folio, bequeathed to me, together with other rare magical works, 
by my late friend Maiya Tranchell-Hayes. The history of the book 
and of its authors is curious, and considering the effect of its 
revelations on Crowley, peculiarly interesting. Henceforth, not 
only Crowley’s Magic, but his entire Philosophy, was coloured and 
largely transformed by his study of Dee. 

John Dee, born in 1527, was a Welshman of Royal descent from 
Roderick the Great, Prince of Wales. From childhood the desire 
for knowledge burned within him like a flame; to learn was to be 
the passion of his long life. As a youth at Cambridge he studied for 
eighteen hours of every twenty-four, allowing himself but four 
hours for sleep, and two for food and exercise. He was one of the 
original Fellows of Trinity College, which Henry VIII founded 
in 1546. Like all young men of education in these cultured 
times, he then went abroad to learn languages and grow 
familiar with foreign nations. So precocious was his intellect and 
learning that, at the age of twenty-three, he lectured on Euclid in 
Paris, and was actually offered the Chair of Regius Professor in 
that celebrated University. Returning to England, he was arrested 
on a charge of plotting to murder the Papist Queen, Mary Tudor, 
by poison or “magic”. He was suspected, too, of having a “familiar 
spirit”—already the atmosphere of the supernatural clung about 
him. Dee was acquitted, but he was not set at liberty for some time. 
When the Protestant Queen, Elizabeth, succeeded, Doctor Dee 
became her trusted adviser. It was he who calculated astrologically 
the most propitious day for her coronation (he was certainly 
successful). When a waxen image of Her Majesty—the work of 
some hostile witch—was found in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with a pin 
stuck in its breast, it was he who provided a magical antidote. 

Just when Dr. Dee came into possession of his famous “‘Shew- 
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Stone” is not known, but the séances, or “actions”, as Dr. Dee 
called them, in which it was used, began at Mortlake in 1581. The 
Stone, a beautiful globe of polished crystal, was (said the Doctor) 
brought to him by an Angel, and would certainly seem to have 
arrived in some mysterious way: it was perhaps one of those phe- 
nomena which modern Psychic Research calls by the French term, 
apports—‘‘things brought”’ by unseen agency. In Dr. Dee’s globe 
a seer, or skryer, as he was then called, could see Spirits, and their 
voices could be heard distinctly by the other members of the 
Circle. This phenomenon is known to spiritists to-day as the 
“direct voice”’. It is no fancy. I have myself talked with a Spirit who 
spoke naturally in a clear voice and from whom I obtained 
valuable occult information. There were, in fact, two “‘direct 
voices”, quite apart from the Medium’s control, which spoke to 
one another, sometimes speaking at the same time, as in argument. 
This experience I had in the summer of 1942 in a little house in a 
wooded place near Beaconsfield, called appropriately Seer Green 
—in broad daylight, alone with the celebrated Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. 

“Direct Voice” was not the only phenomenon obtained by Dee 
with his Shew-Stone. Complete “materialisations’” occurred, 
visible to everyone present. At times the Stone itself “‘glowed’’, as 
though actually possessed by spirit-forces. After employing for a 
time a skryer named Barnabas Saul, Dee commenced partnership, 
in 1582, with Edward, or as he called himself, Sir Edward Kelley. 
Dee knew nothing of Kelley’s past. He did not know that his real 
name was Talbot; that he had been convicted of forgery at 
Lancaster, and had lost his ears in the pillory, a mutilation carefully 
hidden by a black skull-cap which “gave him a very solemn and 
oracular appearance”. Nor did the Doctor know a darker secret 
of Kelley’s past, divulged in after years by a serving-man, who 
confessed that he had assisted Kelley, and one Paul Waring in the 
black-magical rite of disinterring a newly buried corpse and 
conjuring it (or rather an evil spirit through its organs) to utter 
prophecies. This occurred in Lancashire, in the churchyard of 
Walton-in-the-Dale. But Kelley, though evil, violent, and some- 
times fraudulent, was no mere charlatan, as writers deficient in 
knowledge of “‘the night side of nature” have called him. He was in 
fact a Medium, and one exceptionally gifted, an apt instrument for 
Dr. Dee’s communications with the unearthly presences that 
haunted his crystal globe. 

Dr. Dee’s séances became notorious, and his reputation 
decidedly sinister. But although the townsfolk at Mortlake looked 
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on him askance when they saw his tall slender figure clad in the 


flowing gown he always wore, his handsome countenance with 


“clear, sanguine complexion and a long beard as white as milk”, 
though the children fled from him in fear, great and famous 
persons came to visit him during the many years in which, with 
certain mysterious and protracted absences, he lived in his quiet 
riverside dwelling. The Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Queen’s 
Prime Minister, came time and again and remained long hours; 
the Queen’s Favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, came 
too; and famous poets, like Sir Philip Sidney and, in his younger 
days, “Mr. Rawly”’, afterwards the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. 
And thither, whenever she passed Mortlake, on the way to her 
favourite palace of Richmond, then a magnificent edifice with 
Courts and countless towers, now a mere fragment of its former 
glory, came Queen Elizabeth herself. Among Dee’s distinguished 
visitors was a Polish nobleman, Albert Laski, who was deeply 
interested in spiritism and astrology, and still more in the science 
of Alchemy. At Glastonbury, in the ruins of the Abbey, Dee and 
Kelley had discovered a buried alchemic manuscript, together with 
a quantity of that famous “powder of transmutation”, by means, 
of which base metal may be transformed to gold. Laski, who 
hoped to repair his depleted fortunes by this means, persuaded Dee 
and Kelley to travel with him to Poland, promising rich rewards 
for their services. So began the Doctor’s travels through central 
Europe. 

Everywhere he was received by the greatest personages, his 
fame preceding him from city to city—in Prussia; in Pomerania; in 
Poland, where the King himself witnessed some of the séances; in 
Bohemia, where, at Prague, the Doctor was presented to the 
Emperor Rudolf II. Everywhere he and Kelley continued their 
communications with the Spirits, who now instructed them to 
consecrate a Holy Table inscribed with kabbalistic figures, to 
serve as the tabernacle of their rites. At every meeting Dee offered 
up the most devout Christian prayers and invocations to the holy 
Angels with whom he was (or believed himself to be) in commun- 
ion: “A mighty good man he was (says Aubrey the archeologist); 
he was a great peace-maker; if any of his neighbours fell out, he 
would never let them alone till he had made them friends”’. 

Dr. Dee was a voluminous author: his books in Latin or English 
comprise works on astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, hiero- 
glyphics, navigation, genealogy, finance, and on the reform of the 
calendar. He wrote an account of his life, which he published in 
1592; he kept a private diary which remained unprinted till 1842; 
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but of all his writings the records of his dealings with beings of 
another sphere are by far the most important: in them resides the 
fascination which the name of Doctor Dee holds for posterity. 

These sixteenth-century records, written (doubtless in short- 
hand) by Dee himself at the séances, are as minute in detail as are 
the records of a Sir William Crookes, or a Sir Oliver Lodge. After 
Dee’s death, in December 1608, the manuscripts were buried. 
James VI & I was on the throne, and anything savouring of witch- 
craft or sorcery was a dangerous possession. Years later, Sir 
Robert Cotton, the celebrated antiquary, learned their where- 
abouts. He bought the land and dug for them. Some of the manu- 
scripts were so much injured by damp that Sir Robert’s son and 
heir, Sir Thomas Cotton, caused copies to be made of these: all 
the documents are now preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in 
the British Museum. A portion only of these remarkable records 
(according to Crowley only the Sixth Book of Dee’s records; 
according to Aubrey “not above the third part of what was writt’’) 
was published in 1659 in the huge folio volume entitled A True and 
Faithful Relation of What passed for many Years between Dr. John 
Dee and Some Spirits, etc. The editor was Dr. Meric. Casaubon, 
son of the great Genevese scholar and humanist, Isaac Casaubon. 
The younger Casaubon was himself an eminent scholar, and his 
long Preface (it fills 50 pages, large folio) constitutes one of the 
most profound and valuable treatises on occult science in the 
English language. I cannot too highly recommend the study of this 
wise preface to anyone aspiring to occult studies. 

Besides Dr. Dee’s manuscripts and his Holy Shew-Stone, the 
British Museum possesses his waxen ‘“‘cakes” inscribed with 
kabbalistic figures, and his golden disc, engraved in 1588-89 to 
Commemorate his “‘vision of the Aethers”’ and which is said with 
some probability to be made of alchemical gold. The Museum 
bought it in 1942 at Sotheby’s for £230, As Editor of Light, I 
asked my friend the famous antiquary, Charles R. Beard, to write 
a special article for me; and acopy of the number containing it was 
placed open on the table beside the disc at the sale. The disc is an 
object beautiful as well as curious. Beard and I examined it in the 
Director’s—the late Mr. Geoffrey Hobson’s—private room, the 
day before the sale: Maiya Tranchell-Hayes was with us. The 
engraving on the disc resembles closely one of the engraved plates 
in the printed folio. 

What interested Crowley above all (though all interested him) 
in the Dee records was the super-human language in which his 
Spirit teachers instructed Dr. Dee through Kelley’s mediumship. 
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In both Crowley’s and General Fuller’s opinion this language, 
which is associated with the names of Adam and Enoch (it is 
generally known to occultists by the name of the Enochian Lan- 
guage) is perhaps the most important occult document extant. It 
is not in the scope of this present essay to explain either the 
character or the complications of this language, which has 
created so deep an interest among those learned in arcane studies. 
It is related to no other known tongue, but it would appear that 
this “language of power” was communicated to men in very 
ancient times. I have been told that there exists a manuscript in 
the same tongue, written at an earlier date than the time of Dr. 
Dee, and that the Dee records contain the plainest, if not the only, 
keys to its interpretation. I must add that the method devised by 
the Spirit teacher (Dee’s Angel) to teach the language is such as 
to preclude any possible fraud on the part of the Medium, 
Kelley. 

Crowley and Neuburg worked with tireless zeal and ingenuity 
to unravel the difficulties of Dee’s text; and with considerable 
success, if Crowley is to be believed. He often talked to me about 
it, and explained his views. At that time I had not read the folio 
myself. Had I then studied it, as I have done since, I would have 
profited more from his explanations. As it was, it was he who first 
interested me in the Dee records. Crowley claimed to have dis: 
covered the true pronunciation of the Enochian Language, and 
had actually employed it in the composition of an Invocation, 
Which I have heard him recite in that manner of solemn and 
sonorous intonation that he called ‘the Magical Voice’’. The 
recitation was impressive, though I understood nothing of the 
words. He had gramophone records made of his recitation. At 
some time he studied the manuscripts themselves in the British 
Museum. A student of these documents told me that he had found 
Crowley’s visiting card left in one of the volumes. How like 
Crowley! 

Crowley, at Algiers, having mastered the system, proceeded to 
test it by actual performance. He invoked in turn the Forty-nine 
Airs (or as Crowley called them, A ethyrs), employing the required 
Calls (Crowley called them Keys) as instructed. These invocations 
comprised certain ritual observances and finally a major magical 
operation. 

Contemplating this African magic of Crowley’s—or rather this 
Enochian Magic in the African desert—it is hard to believe that 
one is in the presence of rites performed and phenomena experi- 
enced in the present century. The ceremonial observances, the 
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belief which inspires and charges the ceremonies, are not of these 
material times. They are ancient beyond compute. 


Let us endeavour to picture Crowley as he then was—this 
strange, dauntless, terrible man, turbaned and robed as the Moors 
are, thickly bearded, and sun-scorched to the hue of the desert- 
dwellers, striding forward, mile after mile, beneath the pitiless 
blaze of the African sun, over the eternal sand of the vast, silent 
Sahara. As he advances, he recites in Arabic from the Koran to 
prepare his mind to receive the Vision. 


A thousand and one times each day during this march, Crowley 
recited the holy verses, and after every recitation he prostrated 
himself upon the burning sand. The icy blizzards of Chogo Ri were 
not fiercer or more relentless than the Sahara’s flaming leagues on 
that formidable ceremonial march. Who can imagine the ecstasy 
experienced at the. journey’s end? Good and evil (Crowley main- 
tained) were so intermingled as to be indistinguishable in a mystic 
frenzy half-triumphant, half-infamous. 


Crowley liked to talk of his African experiences and adventures. 
He told me that when travelling in the character of a wandering 
wizard, he actually disguised Neuburg as a familiar Djinn or 
Demon, shaving his head save for two tufts of hair which he 
twisted into horns, and leading him about on a chain. With his 
own formidable appearance in Eastern attire and a demon in 
leash, it is not surprising that the enchanter Crowley commanded 
the respect of the superstitious Arabs. 


The conjuration in the desert, which concluded his Enochian 
invocations, was regarded by Crowley as one of the three greatest 
events in his career as a Magician; the other two being the 
Abramelin Operation and the “‘direct voice’’ dictation of the Book 
of the Law at Cairo in 1904. In times within the memories of our 
fathers, only Eliphas Lévi and Bulwer Lytton are known to have 
attempted anything resembling Crowley’s Sahara conjuration; 
and neither the scene nor the phenomena of their most impressive 
operations were so awe-inspiring. We must cast our minds back to 
Faustus and Cornelius Agrippa, and Benvenuto Cellini in the 
Roman Colosseum, to discover parallels to Crowley’s magnum 
opus in the North African desert. Indeed, in its setting and crazy 
crescendo it is one with those orgies of demoniac wizardry 
practised time out of mind amid those very sands by Moorish 
sorcerers. 


In the wilderness, in a lonely place hidden by sand-hills, master 
and pupil, Crowley and Neuburg, made their magic circle and 
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performed their sacrifice—a number of white doves, the emana- 
tions from whose blood provided the material out of which the 
Demon invoked could build a visible body or bodies. Neuburg 
entered the circle. Crowley remained without, in a state of trance. 
The Demon materialised, taking many shapes, both human and 
bestial; now as a fair woman, now as a monster, now in the shape 
of Crowley himself. At last in the form of a naked man he broke 
into the Circle and attacked Neuburg, flinging him down and 
endeavouring to strangle him. Neuburg defended himself with the 
consecrated dagger with which he was duly armed. The Demon 
fled the Circle and disappeared. It is not astonishing that Neuburg 
who endured this terrible ordeal (whether real or illusory) should 
later have suffered intense mental reaction. He had been truly 
“right down in the deeps of horror”’. 

Such was Neuburg’s account of what happened: to use his very 
words to me: Crowley’s Magic had worked only too well. But to 
my mind, the most extraordinary assertion is yet to be told. 
Crowley used to assert seriously that while he lay in trance outside 
the magic Circle, he became in some mysterious way identified 
with the Demon; that he actually experienced the Demon’s moods 
and desires in all that being’s Protean changes of form. 

If Crowley’s assertion be true, how shall we explain such 
phenomena ? Did the Demon use Crowley’s astral force to animate 
his materialised shapes? Or was the Demon no demon, but 
Crowley’s astral self—his “true Will”—his ‘‘sub-conscious mind”’ 
manifesting in a series of “‘thought-forms”’ ? 

Moreover, in considering the Sahara conjuration, and all such 
conjurations in any place or period, we must not forget the eternal 
Jink that binds together Magic and Illusion. The old writers, both 
ancient and medieval, whether philosophers or poets, were aware 
of this link and, indeed, never forgot it. Witness among countless 
examples the legend of Merlin, the Arch-Seer and Enchanter who 
was imprisoned in the Breton forest of Brocéliande, in a Tower of 
Illusion, by the magical spells that he himself had taught to his 
mistress Nimiie, who is called also Viviane. To the enchanter 
enchanted those illusory walls seemed to be solid stone: to Sir 
Gawain they appeared as mist, whence issued the voice of Merlin. 
The folk-lore, myths, legends, romaunts of all races abound in 
kindred stories; castles created from the air by the incantations of 
wizards—stately palaces, splendid to the eye, solid and luxurious 
to every sense, where men feast and love, and in the parks and 
pleasaunces of which they hunt phantom deer. 

Miracles are performed by Imagination, and by nothing else. 
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When Visualisation is absolute the object visualised (imagined) is 
seen as Clearly by the eye of vision as a material object is seen by the 
physical eye; and since “seeing is believing’, the Seer believes 
absolutely the truth of what he sees. To believe absolutely is to 
have perfect Faith, and by Faith are mountains removed. 
Crowley, though he believed absolutely in his own “‘mission’’, 
yet lacked absolute Faith in his own Imagination. In this he was at 
one with all, or nearly all, Western occultists. He (and they) have 
for centuries made the fundamental mistake of trying to under- 
stand the “‘how” and the “‘why” of Magic. The greatest of them, a 
Paracelsus or an Agrippa, has from this attitude, this misplaced 
scientific approach to Magic, achieved less real magical results 
than the peasant witch-woman with her clay images, than the 
witch-doctor of a savage African tribe. The chief power and object 
of Magic—to transform, to effect change—is with the witch-doctor 
an almost daily practice. He can move material objects at will. He 
can effect metamorphoses of the most startling kind, even to 
transforming, or causing the illusion of transforming, his human 
form to the shapes of various beasts. He can cause sickness, or 
cure; give life or death, at his pleasure and at a distance. Consider 


the use of the deadly “‘pointing stick” of the Australian aboriginal — 


wizard! These powers the primitive sorcerer possesses, and has 
obtained by but the crudest studies, by reason of the unspoiled 
intensity of his imagination and the simplicity of his Faith in his 
own Magic. Those very Superstitions which civilised men con- 
demn and crush are, with him, veritable sources of power. 

This hypothesis does not predicate the unreality of Magic. 
Illusion itself is not unreal. It is a creation of the Jmagination, and 
Imagination is the creative faculty possessed by man, the only 
faculty which differentiates man, in kind and not in degree, from 
other animals. “‘Vision or Imagination (wrote Blake) is a Repre- 
sentation of what Eternally Exists, Really and Unchangeably.... 
This world of Imagination is the world of Eternity; it is the divine 
bosom into which we shall all go after the death of the Vegetated 
body. This World of Imagination is Infinite & Eternal, whereas the 
world of Generation, or Vegetation, is Finite & Temporal. There 
Exist in that Eternal World the Permanent Realities of Every 
Thing which we see reflected in this Vegetable Glass of Nature” 
(The Last Judgment). Again he wrote: ““The Imagination is not a 
State; it is the Human Existence itself”. 

Imagination is erroneously confused with Fancy. The meaning 
of the word is clear: to Imagine is to make an Image. The Image is 
created in the mind by visualisation. This image-making is, in fact, 
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the divine creative power in Man. By this power, not Miracles 
only, but all poetry, all art is created, and it is the power used in 
all Magic. Crowley erred when he stressed Will as the magical 
instrument. Will determines and directs the course and purpose 
of Imagination; but it is the Imagination which creates or compels. 
Crowley, of course, knew these truths; but he failed to realise their 
full implications. I have argued the point with him. He gave too 
much importance to Will, and it was injurious both to his Magic 
and his Philosophy. 


XVI 


E.eusis was the natural goal of Crowley’s aspiring. In Orpheus he 
had foreshadowed the new religion of hope, love and beauty, 

Nothing is vulgarly so well-known about Crowley as his 
ritualistic interpretation of the Eleusinian Mysteries. With what 
enthusiasm, with what love, he prepared the programme and 
planned the performance! To him it was all so serious, so beautiful. 
The ritual, the poetry, the choreography, the music, were all so 
much a part of himself. Surely even London—sad travesty of a 
Babylon, in Crowley’s eyes—would awaken from her stupor and 
respond to the passion of art, the raptures of love unfettered; 
would hail the prophet and embrace the creed! 

Crowley adored dressing up. All through his long life he never 
lost his child-like delight in make-believe, never ceased to thrill 
at the idea of mummery or masquerade. And since his tempera- 
ment was essentially religious, this theatrical urge turned naturally 
to ceremonial; and since beneath his temperament lay a daemonic 
element, his occult studies took the form of ritual magic. With 
Crowley, religion, magic, and philosophy all assumed the shape of 
Theatre. I regard this trait of Crowley’s with as much wonder as I 
regard his climbing exploits; for my own distaste for Ceremonial 
equals my horror of precipices. 

In 1907 he had closed his Collected Works with a spiritual 
epilogue under the title E/eusis, wherein after much reasoning his 
enthusiasm takes control: “Then will I choose you and test you 
and instruct you in the Mysteries of Eleusis, oh ye brave hearts, 
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and cool eyes; and trembling lips! I will put a live coal upon your 
lips, and flowers upon your eyes, and a sword in your hearts, and 
ye shall see God face to face. Thus shall we give back its youth to 
the world, for like tongues of triple flame we shall brood upon the 
Great Deep—Hail unto the Lords of the Groves of Eleusis!” 
Beneath the rhetoric, the hyperbole, the prophetic phrase, the Idea 
stands out clear: to rejuvenate mankind by Freedom, Beauty, 
Love. But these things to the world are no more than names; to the 
artist little more than shadows; to the poet, dreams. 

Crowley had some talent for drama, and wrote one remarkable 
tragedy, Mortadello, or The Angel of Venice, a tour de force of 
rhymed Alexandrine verse, after the manner of the French tragic 
poets. His heroine, the ““Angel of Venice’, is, however, a far more 
fiendish personage than Webster’s White Devil. 

Three years after the publication of his Eleusinian manifesto— 
in the summer of 1910—the Temple, or Theatre (it was both) of 
Eleusis was opened to a select public in one of the private rooms at 
the Caxton Hall in Victoria Street. The entire ceremony, or per- 
formance, was earnest, impressive, and not without beauty: so I 
have been informed by more than one eye-witness. There were 
candles and coloured lights and perfumes burning. Crowley had 
donned his richest robes with jewels dight. He recited in ringing 
tones Swinburne’s immortal Atalanta chorus, “The hounds of 
Spring are on Winter’s traces .. .”, and some of his own Pan- 
theistic hymns. Victor Neuburg, his pagan soul stirred to its core, 
performed a Maenad’s ecstatic dance, and Leila Waddell played 
the violin with so much feeling and ability as to lay the foundation 
of her brief but spectacular renown. This spectacle was stated to be 
produced under the auspices of a mystical society founded by 
Crowley under the appellation A,’, A,’, (i.e., the Atlantean 
Adepts). 

Admired by audiences selected for invitation, the fame of the 
Mysteries was bruited abroad, and there was much talk there- 
about, and some published appreciations of Crowley’s aim and 
achievement. Raymond Radclyffe contributed a long article to 
The Sketch (August 24, 1910) which, after a description of the 
proceedings, concludes with the following eulogy: “So ended a 
really beautiful ceremony—beautifully conceived and beautifully 
carried out. If there is any higher form of artistic expression than 
great verse and great music, I have yet to learn it. I do not pretend 
to understand the ritual that runs like a thread of magic through 
these meetings of the A,", A’, Ido not even know whatA,°, A,’, 
is. But I do know that the whole ceremony was impressive, artistic, 
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and produced in those present such a feeling as Crowley must have 
had when he wrote: 


‘So shalt thou conquer Space, and lastly climb 
The walls of Time; 

And by the golden path the great have trod 
‘Reach up to God?’ ” 


This, supported by other reliable witnesses, is conclusive, yet 
these ceremonies, earnestly intentioned and beautifully achieved, 
were the first occasion of those assaults on Crowley’s character 
which were to assume in later years such monstrous proportions. 
The attacks were launched in the ensuing autumn by two papers— 
an inconsequential rag of criticism called The Looking Glass, and 
in its wake the popular sensational journal John Bull. These 
organs competed in vilification. The Looking Glass dubbed 
Crowley’s A,°, A.*, society “‘a blasphemous sect whose pro- 
ceedings conceivably lend themselves to immorality of the most 
revolting character, etc.”’, while John Bull, beneath the headline 
“Is a new Smyth-Piggot among Us” (Smyth-Piggott being a 
parson lately in the news for founding an “‘Abode of Love”) 
inveighed against ““Barbaric dances, sensational interludes of 
melodrama, blasphemy and erotic suggestion...’ Then, when 
“the misty, smoky blue light” was extinguished, John Bull’s “Our 
Representative” was “embraced” (sic): “all of a sudden an arm 
was placed round my neck, and a moustache pressed to my cheek— 
someone had kissed me!”” He must have been dreaming of the 
cat’s whiskers! Obviously Crowley was not the culprit, for at that 
time he wore no moustache! 

All this in a paper with John Bull’s circulation had its effect. The 
Mysteries were henceforth suspect, and had to close down. The 
seeds were sown for a slow, but progressive and prodigious 
growth. What of the sowers ? Of Horatio Bottomley’s catastrophe 
what need be said? The conviction and imprisonment of that 
super-patriot and sonorous wind-bag, for peculation on a grand 
scale, is history. Crowley always maintained that his magical 
justice had brought about Bottomley’s exposure. It is to be 
remarked that the attacks on Crowley, though unjust in their 
application to the Eleusinian Rites, might have been not unjustly 
levelled at some other of his practices and writings. It is the old 
story: Accuse a man unjustly, and you will go far to make him 
what you have described, 

In retrospect, the most interesting figure who emerged from 
these Mysteries was Leila Waddell. She was a young Australian 
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musician of refined loveliness, whom Crowley had encountered on 
the Continent, and of whom he became passionately and idealistic- 
ally enamoured. Her musical talent, when she met Crowley, was 
mediocre. Under the spell of his magnetic influence she became a 
brilliant performer. After playing exquisitely in the Mysteries and 
fulfilling several theatre engagements with success, she was the 
first violin in the troop of seven female fiddlers whom Crowley 
collected and launched on London as “‘The Ragged Ragtime 
Girls’. Crowley as impresario found himself in a new, agreeable 
and lucrative rdle. In 1913 he took his seven girls to Russia, having 
secured for them an engagement in a St. Petersburg theatre. It was 
an amazing party, and their adventures were worthy of record. A.C. 
kept that record in a sort of rhymed diary called The Fun of the 
Fair, a long colloquial poem in couplets—not like Dryden’s, much 
less like Pope’s; more in the vein of Charles Churchill. It was first 
published as late as 1942, with a brilliant preface by Louis Marlow 
(Louis Wilkinson): “Here truly is a dish of caviare; caviare a la 
Crowley”. 

One of Crowley’s insistent claims was that by the spell of his 
personality and force of his influence he could, where he thought 


it worth while, transform an average talent for any of the arts into” 


veritable genius. Of course he only exercised this power when he 
perceived intuitively that the genius was dormant. Leila Waddell 
was the example he selected to excel in the art of music, Frieda 
Lady Harris in the art of painting, Victor Neuburg in the art of 
poetry: such was his claim. It is certain that Lady Harris under 
Crowley’s guidance achieved a most remarkable success with her 
paintings for a complete Tarot pack. These pictures are subtle, 
beautiful and original. They represent the Correspondences that 
Crowley discovered between the symbols of the Tarot and those 
of many other mystic systems. 

Lady Harris is as insistent as Crowley that it was only under his 
guidance and inspiring influence that she was able to accomplish 
her success. His insight into artistic work that really interested him 
is remarkable for a man who was in no sense a connoisseur of the 
art of painting. This letter, which he wrote to Lady Harris about 
her work, illustrates my meaning: “‘What you needed was discre- 
tion and discipline; attachment to reality through ordered form. 
You seemed to be groping after Truth and Beauty, feeling your way 
thro’ paint. Now you are unmistakably expressing ideas, making 
paint your sense. You know what to do now, and when you next 
sit down to a big picture you will have Being flowing into Form, 
instead of trying to reach Being through experiments with Form”’. 
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XVII 


Wuart of Aleister Crowley’s treason in the 1914-18 war? These 
are the facts, for those who would know them. He was climbing 
mountains in Switzerland when the carnage commenced, and in 
the general mood of patriotism rushed back to England to “do his 
bit’. He was laid low by a severe phlebitis, and was in danger of 
death. Recovering, he was unfit for martial deeds, but eager and 
ambitious to serve his country with his brains. He offered his 
services—his pen, his brilliant intelligence to the Government. 
The Government, under the obsession of Eleusinian memories, 
would have none of him. His offers of service were scornfully 
rejected. With such a man as Crowley the result was easily predict- 
able. He became savagely vindictive. All his old Quixotic 
Jacobite instincts reawakened. He now saw Germany as the 
champion of Aristocracy, the hope of the Celtic Renaissance, of a 
free Ireland, of a new Scotland—with Crowley as the Celtic 
Pendragon. The hideous vulgarity of the Northcliffe-cum-Lloyd 
George-cum-Bottomley propaganda, with its idiotic slogans and 
white feathers and hysterical Kaiser-hating and smashing of 
Wagner gramophone records disgusted him, as it disgusted 
Romain Rolland and Ramsey MacDonald and all men and women 
with any sense of dignity or culture, or common-sense: even 
Father Christmas was being attacked as a Teutonic Myth! 
Crowley, who did everything in extremes, set off for America— 
still neutral. Beneath the statue of Liberty he proclaimed the Irish 
Republic. No wonder that the German-Americans welcomed him 
to their hearts. They would use Crowley’s fiery pen in the pro- 
German periodicals of the United States. Crowley was eager to 
help—but (there was always that big ‘“‘but” to be considered in 
dealing with Crowley): but Crowley did not like the German- 
Americans nor the Germans at close quarters. He conceived of the 
truly Crowleyesque idea of making fools of them in their own 
journals by an excess of praise, which he worked up progressively 
to a crescendo. They would see through this soon enough, and so 


would the English and pro-British Americans, and he would thus 


slip back in a little blaze of glory into the British fold. His plan was, 
however, frustrated. He had not realised the almost incredible 
slough of stupidity, the quite impenetrable density of the human 
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mind under the influence of partisan passions. Believe it or not, 
the fact remains that in the lunatic asylum that was then the world, 
both parties, Germans and Allies, and Americans to boot, took 
Crowley’s fantastic hyperboles seriously—so seriously that the 
authorities in England actually sent an unhappy bookseller to 
prison for three months for selling a copy of the journal containing 
one of Crowley’s articles, while the homes of his acquaintances in 
London were raided in search of treasonable documents. All this 
because of Crowley’s incorrigible habit of outrageous joking, and 
his incapacity for realising the extent of the world’s imbecility. 
Had he, instead of writing burlesques in pro-German periodicals, 
composed a serious study in prose or verse of the monstrous 
condition into which humanity has strayed, he would have been 
judged more reasonably—at least by the few who had retained 
some grain of reason in Bedlam. 

If anyone has doubts about the character of Crowley’s treason- 
able essays, let them consider this specimen of his style and 
political sagacity, from his article entitled The New Parsifal: A 
Study of Wilhelm I, which appeared (with his name) tn a journal 
called The Open Court. 

*‘Wilhelm II has always been to a certain extent conscious of 
himself as an incarnation of Lohengrin, Siegfried, Parsifal . .. 
Wilhelm II is the genius of his people. He has the quality that 
Castor and Pollux had for Rome. He seems omniscient, omni- 
potent, omnipresent, the very angel of God, terrible and beautiful, 
sent to save the Fatherland from savage foes. Even if he perish, he 
will not perish as a man. He will acquire the radiance of Milton’s 
Satan, and go down the ages as the hero of the great lost cause of 
humanity. None will know the place of his burial. Legends will 
grow up around him as they did for Christ, for Balder, for Adgnis, 
for Arthur, for Mohammed, for Napoleon. ‘He is not really dead; 
he wil] come again to lead his people to the final triumph’, will be 
the word in the mouth of every peasant, and a subconscious hope 
in the heart of every noble. The poet will know that this is mystic- 
ally true.... 

“Ave, Guglielme! Rex, imperator! Hail, Saviour of the world, 
that clad in golden armor, with the helm of holiness, wieldest the 
sword! Hail, sovereign and saviour, that healest all the disease of 
the ages, that hurlest back the heathen from the sacred realm. 
Welcome to the world that lay in anguish, hungering for thy 
dawn, O sun of righteousness! The holy kings of old salute thee; 
the prophets anoint thee with the oil of benediction; they offer thee 
the crown of Europe. The poets see thee, and know thee; their 
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songs weave silken veils about thine armor! Ave, Guglielme, rex, 
imperator!” P 

Crowley could never recall this burlesque rhapsody without 
chuckling: his chuckles were characteristic and more infectious 
than most jokers’ laughter. That the British authorities could have 
taken his ‘Ave, Guglielme!” seriously is almost beyond belief— 
yet so it was. The American authorities could not have done so; for 
when the United States came into the war, Crowley was not 
arrested. Moreover, the British must have come to see their own 
mistake; otherwise Crowley, on his return to Europe in 1919, 
would have been hanged, as William Joyce was hanged after the 
last war, or shut up in a lunatic asylum, as was Ezra Pound by the 
Americans. As for German officialdom; it never forgot Crowley. 
The said William Joyce, in one of his notorious broadcasts, when 
sneering at the religious services of Intercession, held all over 
Britain in the perilous days of 1941-42, suggested that a Black Mass 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey by Mr. Aleister Crowley might 
be more effective. 

[have this to add: Crowley in 1909, in one of his African visions, 
had foreseen the war of 1914-18 and the war of 1939-45, and the 
defeat of Germany in both. To believe that a Seer who knew and 
had prophesied Germany’s overthrow had deliberately worked 
for that nation’s victory is manifestly absurd. 


XVIII 


To the mind of Crowley the pattern of life had come to appear aS 
a web whereof the woof was light, the warp darkness. There was in 
his opinion no good God or wicked Devil. There was no good and 
there was no evil; all emotions, desires, actions, thoughts, ideas, 
were but the chiaro-scuro, the shades and colours, which made up 
the picture of existence, This doctrine is of great antiquity. It was 
grafted on to the pure Zoroastrian religion by the Median Magi. 
It is Dualism perverted. At the root of all Satanic systems you will 
find ‘‘the worship of the bad principle placed upon a footing of 
perfect equality with the good’’. In Crowley’s opinion the more 
experiences an individual could crowd into life, alike the best and 
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the worst, the most laudable and the most reprehensible, the 
greater was his fulfilment and the further he advanced towards 
ultimate attainment. In this march and counter-march of experi- 
ence, the Will—the true Will—of the individual was to be the sole 
commanding officer, the sole guide and arbiter. 

This view of life, and of what was man’s objective in life (derived 
largely from Burton’s Kasidah), dominated Crowley’s philosophy. 
It was constantly on his lips in conversation and on his pen-point 
when writing. Nowhere has he expressed himself in this opinion 
more picturesquely than in the dedicatory epistle prefixed in 1906 
to an elegant little book of poems appropriately entitled Gargoyles. 
This epistle is addressed to Lola Bentrovata: the “‘well-found” lady 
being an inamorata of Crowley’s, a girl of great beauty and talents, 
whose name in the world of the uninitiated was Vera. ““Go sunnily 
through my garden of flowers, dear maiden 0’ mine (he writes to 
her) and once in a while you shall come upon some grotesque 
Chinese dragon with huge and hideous eyes leering round the 
delight of the daffodils; or it may be some rude Priapus looking 
over the calm rock-shadowed beauty of the lake; or even, hanging 
amid the glory of elm or beech, an human skeleton, whose bones 
shall rattle in the breeze, and from whose eyeless sockets shall 
glare— ?—I dare not bid you guess what evil knowledge. Then, an 
you be wise, you shall know that a wise gardener wisely put them 
there. For every garden is the world; and in the world these are...” 

Here then is Crowley’s mature philosophy, his entire conception 
of living. He was obsessed and possessed by the idea of all-experi- 
ence, and since his passions were violent and his curiosity bound- 
less, it led him into excesses so extravagant as to baffle compre- 
hension, so contradictory are they to his better self and to all those 
protestations of spirituality and pretentions of reforming and 
exalting mankind, which in sonorous prose and splendid verse he 
reiterated throughout his life. 

“Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law!” This was 
Crowley’s slogan, sung, shouted, solemnly intoned, in every book, 
lecture, invocation, that he wrote, delivered or uttered. This was 
the foundation of sand upon which he elected to construct the 
architecture of his theosophy and of his teaching. He found the 
phrase, Do what thou wilt! in Rabelais. It was the motto of that 
great humorist and satirist’s fabled institution, the Abbaye de 
Théléme, wherein all the barren asceticism—the austerities and 
hypocrisies which Rabelais held to be the rule in religious com- 
munities were parodied and travestied—and, indeed, he was 
acquainted with them at first hand, having in his earlier days been 
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cultures: there handsome gallants and lovely ladies discoursed of 
Plato and the poets in arrased halls and blossomed, bird-haunted 
gardens; there they lived and loved, cultivating wisely and joyously 
the beauty of mind and body. 

The attractions of such an abode to Crowley were irresistible, 
and he made the Abbey of Thelema and the Law of Thelema his 
dream and the bourne of his desires. Rabelais’ rule, Fay ce que 
youdras, he fortified with the words “Shall be the whole of the 
Law”, and this he further amplified by the qualifying maxim, 
“Love is the Law; Love under Will’. 

He doubtless discovered that ‘‘a spirituall creature” had given 
the same command to Doctor Dee: “‘Behold you are become free: 
Do that which most pleaseth you. .. . Wherefore do even as you 
list....°°It is certainly strange that Dee’s discarnate communicant 
should have stressed so singular a command, nor can we suppose 
that either the ‘‘Spirit” or the solemn Elizabethan astrologer were 
readers of Gargantua. 

Crowley’s teaching was founded on Will; but he insisted that by 
Will, he did not mean Desire. Man’s “true Will’ was something 
very different. Crowley claimed to teach his disciples how to dis- 
cover their “‘true Will’. 

It may be queried whether by “Will” Crowley did not mean the 
“higher Self’’, the “‘genius’’, of an individual. He maintained that 
the “‘true Will’ of anyone cannot be in conflict with the true Will of 
others, because the mass sum of true Wills constitutes the Divine 
Will, the whole forming the pattern of the Universe. This doctrine 
of Will is ingenious, and is attractive to many minds. It must, 
however, be confessed that it loses significance in the limelight of 
the philosopher’s application thereof to his own life. The materiali- 
sation of his dream of an Abbey of Thelema was, in fact, to be the 
occasion of his final ruin, both material and social. 

Crowley was not the first to adopt the rule of Théléme, and 
adapt it to his own interpretation. In England, in the eighteenth 
century, it had been the maxim and watchword of a famous—and 
infamous—fraternity, the Friars of St. Francis of Wycombe. 
Above the eastern entrance of the mock ruins of their notorious 
headquarters, the Abbey of Medmenham, may still be read the 
legend, Fay ce que voudras. The Friars followed the not unusual 
pattern of occult iniquity and insanity. It is the social and political 
eminence of their leaders which drew the attention of contem- 
poraries to their blasphemous debauches, and which has attracted 
the interest of posterity to their obsessions. For these men were 
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ruling statesmen, peers of the realm, leaders of faction, men of 
enormous wealth and far-reaching influence: their chief, in whose 

disordered mind was born the conception of this fantastic fratern- 

ity, was Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Le Dispenser, Chancellor of 

the Exchequer—the “Hellfire Francis” of countless extravagances; 

his prime cronies and fellow-friars, John Montague, fourth Earl 

of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty; George Bubb Dodding- 

ton, Lord Melcombe of Melcombe Regis, Lord Treasurer and 

Treasurer of the Navy; and among the associates of these 

noblemen was no less conspicuous a person than the demagogue — 
and agitator, John Wilkes—‘Wilkes for Liberty”. Black Magic 
was their habitual diet; Black Mass their favoured delicacy. With 
blasphemies their rituals began and with orgies they ended; for, 
after the true model of Théléme, but with a Satanic implication 
undreamed by Rabelais, there was at Medmenham a cloister- 
full of Nuns to complete the establishment of St. Francis of 
Wycombe. 

The Dashwood tradition was handed on to John Halli Stevenson 
who inherited in 1733 Skelton Castle in Yorkshire. This was no 
mock-abey like Medmenham, but a real Feudal pile. Stevenson 
renamed it Crazy Castle and there practised rituals akin to those 
of the Wycombe St. Francis. Laurence Sterne was his neighbour; 
and the author of The Sentimental Journey (of all people) was in 
secret one of the craziest of the Crazy Castle community. 

It was in the early nineteen-twenties that Crowley inaugurated 
his notorious Abbey of Thelema at Cefalu: in Sicily. Fanciful 
visions have pictured a prospect of hoary ecclesiastical ruins, in 
the Medmenham tradition, set amid grandoise natural scenery. 
The scenery, I believe, was indeed wild and beautiful, but the 
Abbey, as shown in a photograph that I have seen, looks little 
more imposing or picturesque than a cluster of cowsheds. To the 
Thelemite, however, it is the spirit of the Abbey, not its structure, 
that matters; and Crowley sent out the call to those of his disciples 
and might-be disciples, whom he considered worthy of the honour, 
to come to his Abbey as brothers and sisters. 

Among those whom he urged to join him was Betty May and her 
third husband, a young Oxford student named Raoul Loveday. 
“IT honestly tell you (Crowley wrote to Loveday in October 1922) 
that the best hope for your married life is to get out of the sordid 
atmosphere of ‘Bohemian’ London. ... At this moment, under 
the influence of Love, Betty can break with the gluey past. But you 
must give her a chance to breathe fresh air, and live a clean life. 
Cefalu represents that chance. Does it surprise you that the 
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notoriously wicked A.C. should write thus? If so, you have not 
understood that he is a man of brutal commonsense and a loyal 
friend. So come and live in the open air amid the beauty of Nature. 
. . . The society of Scholars, of free women and of delightful 
children will indeed be a great change for Betty; but it is what she 
needs most. There is in her not only a charming woman, but a 
good one; and she will develop unsuspected glories, given a 
proper environment... .” 

Betty May has written her autobiography. It is entitled Tiger- 
Woman; My Story. She says that she was born in Limehouse; that 
she lived, as a child, for some time ina Thames barge; that, growing 
up, she became an artists’ model; that she migrated to Paris, 
where she drifted into the underworld, was one of a band of 
Apaches, and was distinguished among those robbers as ‘“‘The 
Tiger-Woman’’. She had married three times; her first husband 
had died; her second had divorced her on account of her addiction 
to drugs (so she tells us). Her drug-habit was now cured and she 
had married again for love. 

Such was the young woman who, with her youthful mate, 
arrived at the Sicilian Abbey of Thelema in November 1922. Betty 
May tells us that she had endeavoured to prevent Loveday from 
joining Crowley at Cefalu. She disliked Crowley intensely, and 
resented his influence over her husband. Women always loved, 
liked or loathed Crowley immoderately. Some women loved and 
loathed him at one and the same time, or in alternating moods. 
Betty May seems to have confined herself to a sound, honest 
hatred of the Mystic (as she calls him in her book). Loveday, on 
the contrary, was captivated by Crowley’s personality. He was, 
too, one of those juvenile unfortunates to whom the word ‘‘Magic”’ 
is a lodestone. He insisted on setting out for Sicily, and his wife, 
not wanting to lose him, went with him. 

It was pure folly on Crowley’s part to ask Loveday to bring his 
wife to Cefalti: one of the many instances which proves that, with 
all his genius, he lacked utterly that “‘commonsense”’ of which he 
was always boasting. Crowley and Betty May would have quar- 
relled anywhere for certain, even had she not been previously 
prejudiced against him. Crowley had only one way with women, 
and that way was to dominate them; but a Tiger-Woman who has 
made Apaches fear her, is not the sort of woman that even a 
Crowley can dominate. 

Had she not loved Raoul with all her fierce passionate nature, 
Betty May would either have walked out of “Thelema” the evening 
she arrived there and taken the first ship home, or she would 
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have knifed Crowley and joined the Brigands who (I believe) 
haunt the mountains of Sicily. She did shoot once at him with a 
revolver, but missed him—so she says. As it was, she stayed, till in 
the following February 1923, Raoul Loveday died. She then 
returned to London, and the thunderstorm, which for so long had 
been growling over Crowley’s head, broke in full fury about him, 





XIX 


Wuart Stephensen says of the public attack made on Crowley in 

the nineteen-twenties by The Sunday Express and John Bull, that 
“there has never been anything like it in literary history—probably 
because there has never been anything in literary history like 
modern sensational journalism”’, is the bald truth. With unanswer- 
able logic, too, his argument proceeds: “How would the Sunday 
Express have ‘exposed’ Byron? In what terms would they have 
described Don Juan, and with what phrases would they have 
gloated over his amours ? What would have been the results if the 
private life of Shelley and Keats had been dragged into the front 
page of a Sunday newspaper specialising in moral indignation and 
invective? Supposing a James Douglas had attacked Gulliver’s 
Travels, and the relations between Dean Swift and Esther had been 
‘exposed’ in a front-page story on the following Sunday!” 

The Legend of Aleister Crowley should be read by everyone 
interested in Crowley; and the time is rapidly approaching when 
everyone who is interested in human genius and, indeed, in human 
nature, will be interested in Crowley. Mr. Stephensen’s exposure 
of the “‘exposers” of Crowley is complete, and it is masterly in its 
keen unadorned logic. ‘‘We must not completely lose our heads, 
merely because we happen to live in the twentieth century.” 

How wildly Betty May Loveday must have talked about Crowley 
and his Abbey of Thelema may be conjectured by the furious 
campaign which the press—or rather two newspapers, The Sunday 
Express and John Bull—launched against him. Seen at this distance 
of time the unparalleled violence of the onslaught appears almost 
incredible and quite ludicrous. Betty May is suddenly transformed 
into an innocent forlorn little Miss, who has escaped from Blue- 
beard’s castle: the Tiger-Woman is metamorphosed into a timid 
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purring parlour-puss, the ‘“Girl-Wife”, whose pitiful perils are laid 
bare before an indignant world! We may picture (if anything so 
improbable as a French Apache reading an English Sunday 
newspaper can be imagined) the astonishment of the costos of the 
French underworld at this transformation of their quondam 
Tiger-girl. But all things are possible to the Fleet Street conjurors; 
and the Tiger who was no longer to be a Tiger came to hand just 
at the opportune moment for the columnists. They had recently 
had their tilt at Crowley, and were greedily hungering for a new 
“story” about him. The Cefalt: “scandal” dropped into their 
hands like a ripe plum. In November 1922 Crowley’s novel The 
Diary of a Drug Fiend had been published. Crowley had written 
this book at top speed—in twenty-seven days, to be precise. He was 
hard up for ready money, and hoped to raise a substantial sum by a 
sensational “‘best-seller”. The Diary is pure fiction, and fiction 
with a moral. The disastrous results and physical torments of the 
drug-addict are powerfully described, and a way of release is shown 
in the self-discipline compelled by subjection to the True Will—the 
Law of Thelema, Crowley’s doctrine. So much for the book; but 
what of its reception? The Times Literary Supplement and The 
Observer, while criticising the style and tone of the novel, took no 
exception to its ‘“‘morals”; The Daily Herald (Nov. 15, 1922) went 
so far as to acknowledge the author’s good intention: “The one 
excuse for writing such a book as this is that it should hold out 
some hope to the victims of this vice; and this Aleister Crowley 
does, describing the theories, way of living, and scenery of a spot 
to which the hero-villain and heroine-villainess go, to be brought 
back to sanity by the discovery of their true work in life. 

‘Tt is not a pleasing book, but Mr. Crowley invites anyone 
interested in the system of training to communicate with him. 
Doubtless there must be many victims, and relatives of victims, 
of this and other crazes who will accept his invitation.”” As Mr. 
Stephenson observes: “‘It seems fairly obvious from these reviews 
that the book was considered at its face-value, as being a warning 
against drugs, and an indication of the methods of mental disci- 
pline by which the ‘habit’ could be overcome.” Not so, however, 
by Mr. James Douglas. 

James Douglas made denunciation his speciality. He posed 
effectively as the awful arbiter of the nation’s morals. Long time 
had his chaste ears been offended by light talk concerning Crowley, 
and the publication of The Drug Fiend was the occasion he chose to 
demonstrate his righteous indignation. Moreover, James Douglas 
was, or had aspired to be, himself a poet—a small poet; and small 
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poets are often irritated by the genius of great ones. His fulmination 
against Crowley appeared in The Sunday Express, 19th November, 
1922, under the headline A Book for Burning. “Some time ago (so 
spake the Oracle), when our highbrows, or, as they are pleased to 
call themselves, our intelligentsia, were all praising James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, I ventured to put it in the pillory as the pinnacle and apex 
of lubricity and obscenity. But the praise of our highbrows has 
made it possible for a respectable publisher to hurl into the British 
home a novel which is modelled upon that scandalous outrage.” 
The “respectable publishers” who had the temerity to “hurl” 
Crowley’s novel into “the British home” were Messrs. William 
Collins. 

“T have therefore determined (continued the voice of Jove)... 
to do my best to secure the immediate extirpation of The Diary ofa 
Drug Fiend. . . . It is a novel describing the orgies of vice practised 
by a group of moral degenerates who stimulate their degraded 
lusts by doses of cocaine and heroin. Although there is an attempt 
to pretend that the book is merely a study of the depravation 

‘caused by cocaine, in reality it is an ecstatic eulogy of the drug and 

of its effects upon the body and the mind. A cocaine trafficker 
would welcome it as a recruiting agent which would bring him 
thousands of new victims. . . .” Note the Douglas method: the 
“attempt to pretend”, the “‘in reality’’, the ““would welcome”! 

This pompous display of pious wrath was followed up on the 
following Sunday, 26th November, by a front-page “‘story”— 
writer anonymous—under headlines, ‘“Complete Exposure of 
‘Drug-Fiend Author’. Black Record of Aleister Crowley. Preying 
on the Debased. His Abbey. Profligacy and Vice in Sicily’. Half- 
truths a’many, torn from the context of Crowley’s lurid life, and 
clad in all the tawdry rags Vulgarity could pin together: “pagan 
orgies’, “pro-German propaganda’’, “‘obscene attacks on the 
King”, “renunciation of British birthright”, “King of Ireland”, 
“stole money from a woman’’! The last being a full lie: ‘the stole 
(so said this Sunday paper) £200 from a widow with whom he 
cohabited; the woman, however, refused to prosecute!” etc., etc., 
ete. 

James Douglas had attacked James Joyce, but not in this 
personal way; he was to attack D. H. Lawrence and Radclyffe 
Hall, but there was not this anonymous follow-up to his fulmina- 
tions. “Crowley happened to be the first and worst victim of an 
abuse of the power of publicity, so enormously inflated during the 
War (1914-18), and since the days of million-circulations. If the 
Sunday Express had followed up James Douglas’s attack upon The 
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Well of Loneliness with columns of violent personal abuse of Miss 
Radclyffe Hall, public opinion would have been revolted, not by 
the authoress, but by the newspaper. ... Probably there will not be 
any more unsupportably vile scurrility of this kind. ...” 

After selling three thousand copies of The Diary Messrs. 
Collins withdrew the book from circulation. That was an act of 
cowardice and foolishness both. There was no objection by 
authority—there could not be. Collins were afraid of public 
Opinion as excited by James Douglas and John Bull. They played 
right into the hands of Crowley’s worst enemies. No longer could 
the public buy the book to read for themselves what Crowley had 
written. Rumours, of course, ran round apace. Soon it was gener- 
ally believed that Crowley himself was The Drug Fiend and that the 
Diary was his own confession. I have felt a special regret that 
Collins were the publishers that acted so weakly; for later Collins 
published my own largest work The Great Duke of Buckingham. 
It is curious that Collins should have been suggested to Crowley as 
a possible publisher by Grant Richards, to whom he first offered 
the book; for it was Grant Richards who, in 1930, published my 
collected Poems. 

It will be seen that the stage was set ready for the entry of the 
widowed Mrs. Raoul Loveday. The reporters were ready for 
interviews and the ex-Tiger- Woman was ready to oblige. I have no 
intention of quoting from these nonsensical articles. I refer my 
readers to Mr. Stephenson, if they wish to read them. Here let the 
headlines suffice: Sunday Express, February 25, 1923. “New 
Sinister Revelations of Aleister Crowley. ’Varsity Lad’s Death. 
Enticed to ‘Abbey’. Dreadful Ordeal of a Young Wife. Crowley’s 
Plans.” March 4, 1923. “Young Wife’s Story of Crowley’s Abbey. 
Scenes of Horror. Drugs, Magic, and Vile practices. Girl’s Ordeal. 
Saved by the Consul.” Trotting after The Sunday Express came 
John Bull, trying its hardest to get the old Bottomley “snap” into 
its “‘stories”. These are some headlines, from March 10, 1923, to 
August 30, 1924: “The King of Depravity”’ ; “The Wickedest Man 
in the World’; ““King of Depravity Arrives’; ““We Trap the 
Temptress”; ““A Cannibal at Large”; ““A Man We'd like to Hang”; 
‘‘“A Human Beast Returns’. Crowley (said John Bull) was in 
London; he must be arrested immediately! But Crowley was not in 
London—the reporters were in error. Nor, when he did return to 
London, was there any question of arresting him. 

It was John Bull that invented the ‘‘Cannibal” canard (April 
1923). It is too good to overlook. Crowley was in Kashmir; he had 
“killed two tigers single-handed. .. . The natives of these parts... 
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assert that he really had the power of cowing and killing wild 
beasts by some magical means. On one solitary mountain-climbing 
expedition it is actually affirmed that running short of provisions, 
he killed two of his native carriers, and cut them up for food! This 
incredible piece of cannibalism is cynically authenticated by “The 
Beast’ himself... .” 

It is obvious that here was a definitely libellous statement— 
among many. But both newspapers deliberately courted libel 
actions. Why? Because it was by now common knowledge that 
Crowley’s fortune was exhausted. He could not afford to fight 
millionaires. And if he had been able to fight, the sales of issues 
with such “‘stories’ as those would doubtless more than compen- 
sate for any rate of damages. 

As though this persecution of the poet were not enough, the 
American newspapers took up the “story” in their own way. 
Here are some headlines: “‘Driven to Suicide by Devil Worshippers. 
Wicked Exploits of ‘The Ace of Spades’, a Secret Organization 
Which Preys Upon Superstitious Women and Blackmails Them 
or Frightens Them to Death by Making Them Believe That Satan 
Owns Them’’; and this, “Secrets Behind the Scenes among the 
Devil-Worshippers. A Young English Bride Who Fled from the 
Sicilian ‘Abbey’ of the Vicious New ‘Do Whatever You Want’ 
Religion, Reveals the Wicked Rituals Carried On by Its ‘High 
Priest’ and His Worshippers.” But this last is the funniest: ‘““The 
Angel Child Who ‘Saw Hell’ and Came Back. Heartfelt Confes- 
sions of the London Art Model Who Turned Apache and Took to 
Drugs, and How a Genuine Vision Redeemed Her at the Brink”. 

So through many transformations—parlour-puss, “Girl-Wife’’, 
“young girl” with ‘“‘boy-husband’’, ‘““Young English Bride’’—the 
Tiger- Woman has become the Angel Child! 

Of all the libels, slanders and defamations heaped on Crowley, 
the vilest was the insinuation made by John Bull in their ““Wickedest 
Man in the World” article of March 24, 1923: ““We may mention 
that, up to the time of this article going to press, no death certificate 
has been received by the relatives of the young Oxford graduate 
who died under such mysterious circumstances at the Abbey four 
weeks ago, nor has any reply been received from the British 
Consul at Palermo to the anxious inquiries made by the young 
-man’s mother and sister concerning his death.” A month earlier, 
February 25, The Sunday Express had stated that “the boy- 
husband fell ill of enteritis, due to the insanitary conditions there. 
. .. Two days later the boy was dead”. There was therefore no 
conceivable. excuse for the insinuations made by John Bull. Truly 
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we may say with Milton: ‘‘Of whom to be dispraised were no small 
praise’, 

When, six years later (1929) Betty May published her auto- 
biography Tiger-Woman, she gave a full account of Loveday’s 
death and of its cause: ““When he got steadily worse and a doctor 
was summoned I found out that he was suffering from enteric, a 
not uncommon disease in those parts. It was then that I remem- 
bered how he had almost certainly caught this disease. One day the 
Mystic had told Raoul and me to go off for an expedition together. 
He was in one of his kindly moods and he said Raoul needed some 
relaxation.” Crowley advised them to visit a monastery some thir- 
teen miles distant, where they would be sure of a kind reception. 
*“But he warned us of one thing, which was on no account to touch 
any water.” The visit to the monastery was as pleasant as predicted; 
but on the return journey “‘the heat was appalling. We were both so 
thirsty that we did not know what to do. Suddenly we came to a 
mountain spring, bubbling up out of the ground.” It is no easy 
thing to refuse a bubbling spring, when parched with thirst. ““I do 
not think (she continues) that at that time either of us realised how 
important it was not to touch the water. Although the Mystic 
had done his best to impress on us the dangers of drinking, the 
spring looked so cool and fresh and pure that Raoul could not 
resist. He knelt down and drank, but in spite of my thirst I managed 
to restrain myself, though with great difficulty. I suppose I saved 
my own life. Anyway, I am certain that this is how Raoul caught 
the disease. He was at once given the right treatment, but no 
improvement was effected, and he sank fast... .” 

Here then was a plain statement of the truth, written with due 
deliberation, not by a friend of Crowley, but by a woman who had 
always disliked him, and who was the wife of the deceased man. 
But long before the appearance of Tiger-Woman the harm to 
Crowley’s reputation was done—if even such an insinuation could 
harm him, after all the atrocious accusations which had been made 
against him previously! The venom had been injected, and the 
rumour persisted, cautiously whispered by the countless fools who 
crossed their silly fingers whenever the name of Crowley was 
mentioned. Raoul Loveday had died of enteric (typhoid fever); he 
had received proper medical attention, had been “‘given the right 
treatment”; his death was certified by the medical authorities; yet 
the rumour went on its stealthy course—there was a “‘mystery” 
about his death, and in a lower whisper, ““Crowley had murdered 
him’’. 

This atrocious calumny wounded Crowley deeply. It is Betty 
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May herself who shows us how sincere was his affection for her 
husband. They were returning to the Abbey, during Loveday’s last 
hours. It was sunset: “‘the Mystic stopped and said, ‘We will take 
adoration’ (a daily rite in the Abbey), and raising his hand he 
pronounced the customary and to me then beautiful invocation. 
Before he had finished I observed that tears were running down his 
cheeks, and for his sympathy and love for Raoul I forgave him 
everything.” The funeral service “‘was conducted by the Mystic 
clad in his most magnificent vestments, with precious stones 
gleaming on his hands, with the women of the Abbey round him 
weeping. ... It was at least such a burial as Raoul himself would 
have wished for.” 

The cause of Loveday’s death is no uncommon one in Mediter- 
ranean countries. The natives of those sunny shores do not drink 
the water; though to them the risk is less than to strangers from 
other lands. Crowley had warned his young friend earnestly 
against the temptation to drink water. He had done all that any 
man could do to prevent the accident and to cure it when it 
occurred. Youth and strength of constitution are of no avail 
against a severe attack of enteric. In precisely the same circum- 
stances as those which caused Loveday’s death, my old friend, the 
late Sir Hugo De Bathe, was striken by enteric in Corsica. He, too, 
was warned, but the lure of a mountain spring ensnared him. 
“Shuggie” De Bathe was one of the finest specimens of manhood 
I ever beheld, and his travels in wild parts of the world were almost 
as well known as was his early marriage with the lovely Lily 
Langtry; but his iron constitution gave way before the disease, and 
though he survived to live a number of years after it, he was never 
the same man as before. He asked me to stay with him in Corsica 
to write his memoirs. The prospect was attractive, and the material 
fascinating, but circumstances prevented the performance. 

Those Anglo-American press attacks wrecked Crowley’s 
Abbey of Thelema. Continental papers, including the Italian, 
picked up the story. Mussolini feared nothing more than Secret 
Societies. Little wonder, for Italian Secret Societies have been an 
eternal danger to despots. The Duce made war on them all, 
notably the Freemasons, and news of an occult fraternity in 
Sicily roused him to action. Crowley and his associates were 
expelled. ‘‘A petition was drawn up and signed by all the leading 
inhabitants of Cefali, who were under no misapprehension with 
regard to Crowley, who was indeed one of them and was univers- 
ally esteemed. Nevertheless he had to go.” 

He went to Tunis, where he wrote a large part of his colossal 
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Confessions; thence to Paris, where he had his work on Magick 
printed. But the French were uneasy about him—and no wonder, 
after what had been said of him. A coffee-machine in his rooms was 
temporarily suspected of being a bomb, or an apparatus for dis- 
tilling drugs, or a magical instrument! His “‘identity-card’’ was 
discovered to be out-of-date; so he had to leave France, too. He 
returned to England to reside here unmolested. 

But the Cefalu scandal was to have a sequel, and for that 
sequel no one but Crowley was to blame. A lady-artist named 
Nina Hamnett wrote a book, called Laughing Torso, which was 
published in 1934. In this book there was some mention of Crowley, 
and some talk of Black Magic in his connection. Crowley, who 
had lost his best friends for refusing to sue De Wend Fenton for 
libel in 1910, who had, wisely under the circumstances, scorned 
the outrageous attacks of the press ever since; now, in an hour of 
what must have been insanity, prosecuted Miss Hamnett for 
connecting him with Black Magic. Betty May, now Mrs. Sedgwick 
(having married a fourth husband), appeared as a witness for the 
defence. Cefali reappeared with all its “‘horrid rites’. Cross- 
examined by Crowley’s Counsel, she admitted that, on her return 
from Cefalu, she had received payment for interviewing reporters; 
she admitted that false statements had appeared in the reports— 
due to misunderstanding of what she said; she even asserted that 
she had not written much of her own autobiography! Nevertheless 
Crowley’s case was dismissed. The Judge (Mr. Justice Swift) de- 
nounced him in terms of indignation and disgust. Never had his 
Lordship, acquainted as he was with all kinds and conditions of 


~wickedness, heard of such abominations as those described to 


him. Graphic narrations of the ‘‘free love’’, which was an import- 
ant feature of Crowley’s Thelemic régime, were horrifying in an 
English Court of Law, and when accusations were made con- 
cerning the ritual-sacrifice of a cat, the cup of scandal was full. 
Crowley appealed, but the appeal was dismissed. Already ruined, 
he could not pay the costs, and became bankrupt. Not only were 
his reputation and fortune finally wrecked, but his literary career 
was all but stifled: I say all but, because Crowley had always, as he 
used to put it, ““ways and means”. 

It was in connection with his banishment from Cefalt that 
Crowley made his most serious claim to the power of making 
himself “invisible”. He declared that when the Fascists raided his 
Abbey he passed through them unseen. That he made this claim in 
all seriousness I can assure my readers; for I have challenged him 
on this point, and he has asserted to me the truth of his claim. 
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More than this, he has explained to me the method employed in 
the art or science of “Invisibility”. The mode of procedure is as 
follows: By a powerful effort of mass-suggestion the attention of 
all persons present is directed to, and fixed upon, some certain 
object (no matter what), and fixed so intently that for a brief space 
of time they have neither eyes, ears nor thoughts for anything 
other than this object. While they are held thus in the grasp of 
attention, the Magician passes through their midst unseen, and to 
all purposes, invisible. 

Much earlier in his career than the Cefalt incident must 
Crowley have given hints of his possession of a cloak (speaking 
metaphorically) of invisibility ; for an amusing story was circulated 
widely at his expense in that connection. It was said in mock 
earnest that on some unspecified occasion, when the Café Royal 
in Regent Street was packed with diners, the figure of a man attired 
in long and ornamental robes and wearing the conical and starred 
hat of the traditional wizard, had entered the Café, gliding noise- 
lessly among the tables and so departing. This figure (so “twas 
said) was Aleister Crowley, believing himself to be invisible, and 
all the surer of having succeeded in his magical arts, because of the 
complete silence with which his appearance was greeted by the 
astonished spectators. ““No one spoke to me, for no one saw me” 
—he was said to have said! That jokes should have been made in 
connection with such a claim was, of course, inevitable. 

It was, also, inevitable that Crowley should have aspired to the 
achievement of making himself invisible at will. This power has 
been attributed to all Master Magicians—to Merlin in the 
Arthurian legends and romances, to Arcalaus the Enchanter in 
Amadis of Gaul: Maturin attributes this power to his hero Melmoth 
the Wanderer: and Bulwer Lytton to his Zanoni and to Zanoni’s 
master Mejnour. In Bulwer’s case the attribution is of more than 
literary interest, for very seriously has it been claimed that he 
himself could appear at will in distant places to those with whom 
he chose to communicate, Were these powers possessed by such a 
man as Bulwer it would not astonish me; for there is abundant 
evidence that Eastern mystics and sages have attained to them, 
and Bulwer was certainly in possession of keys of knowledge, and 
had moreover a character which enabled him to use them. 

One would imagine that Crowley would have had enough of 
Abbeys of Thelema and their Laws; but it was not so. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1936 (not many months after our first meeting) he wrote to 
me at Richmond from Tolworth in the same county: “Dear 
Cammell or indeed rather Cher Maitre. .. . The moral of this is 
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that you should join the Sacred Band which we are organizing to 
make secret propaganda for the Law of 0edyux. If everyone pulls 
his weight in the boat, we shall flash past the post in a very few 
months. I can be very useful indeed to the Government, and as 
soon as I have demonstrated this fact, I shall have an irresistible 
weight behind me. I am hampered and delayed by present condi- 
tions; you can help greatly if you will. I will ask one of the Band to 
see you about it. P.S. I shall be in town on Monday, if you are 
free.” 

Having from the first determined to have nothing to do with 
Crowley’s occult practices and secret associations or Orders, I 
replied at once to that effect, stressing also the point that the Law 
of Thelema was Crowley’s law, but not mine. To this he replied 
from Tolworth on November 11: “‘I was not proposing any ‘Order’ 
to you, only to enlist your aid as one of a number of private persons 
who are determined to restore Art and Literature to their proper 
place, privilege, and dignity. Shelley, Byron, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Burton, K.T., all met this trouble; but I have been honoured by as 
much abomination as the lot put together. I am asking you to help 
to win a victory for all time for all of us... . PS. Your law is not 
my law? But my law is the Law of Thelema and affirms your law 
because it is yours and not A.C.’s. If you reject the Law of Thelema, 
you deny your own rights to a law of your own, and offer your 
wrists to the fetters of an alien law. 666.” 

This persuasion did not move me to alter my opinion of the Law 
of Thelema or of societies devoted to occult practice plus political 
propaganda. Moreover, nothing came of Crowley’s plans, al- 
though he was in deadly earnest about them. In what they consisted 
or by whom he was supported I had not then, nor have I now, any 
idea. J could name not one member of “‘the Band’’, to which he 
alluded in the first letter quoted; if indeed any Band ever really 
existed. Through all change, Crowley proclaimed belief in this 
law. Five years later (March 1941) he could still write to me from 
Torquay: “I hope to start an Abbey of Thelema on April 1.” 
Was he still serious? Somehow that date, April Ist, makes me 
wonder. 
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RICHMOND on the Thames, ““Royal Richmond”’’, is renowned for 
literary memories. During the years I lived there it was true to 
tradition. Authors and authoresses there were not a few, but (for 
me) there were three only that mattered: Ralph Shirley, Montague 
Summers, and Aleister Crowley—three men eminent in literature 
and renowned as masters of occult learning. 

I was living near the remnant of Henry VII’s palace by the river, 
and A.C, used to come down from London now and then to see us. 
I was also seeing him frequently in town. He introduced me to 
Ralph Shirley who was living close to Kew Gardens Station, 
opposite the Lion Gate. 

_ The Hon. Ralph Shirley was then about seventy years of age. 
He was a brother of the eleventh Earl Ferrers, and a direct 
descendant of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. He was distinguished as an author, editor and publisher. 
In the occult and unusual he had been throughout life deeply 
interested and there was little known about many aspects of the 
recondite and mysterious in nature of which he was not the 
knower. He had been formerly a director and large-part owner of 
Rider’s publishing firm and had brought it to the front as specialis- 
ing in books on the Occult. He had founded The Occult Review 
and for twenty years had edited that famous magazine, to which he | 
contributed some brilliant articles. He had also founded and edited 
The Horoscope, a journal devoted to Astrology, of which science he 
was reputed to be one of the leading exponents in Britain. He had 
written several books including A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

During the years of my friendship with him, he produced two 
books of outstanding importance in regard to the subjects he 
treated: The Problem of Rebirth: An Enquiry into the Basis of the 
Reincarnation Hypothesis; and The Mystery of the Human Double, 
in which latter he treated exhaustively the theories concerning the 
nature of those mysterious appearances which Goethe calls by the 
name doppleganger. These books are not over-long and are written 
in a style so lucid that the most difficult problems he tackles can 
always be understood by his readers. He mastered thoroughly 
every subject he treated before he began to write about it, and was 
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therefore able to select the material that was vital to his argument 
and present it with telling effect. 

Attacked in infancy by paralysis, Shirley was left lame for life. 
He used a stick to support himself, and negotiated stairs with 
difficulty. He had a splendid mind and was a fine talker. His 
knowledge of history was wide and varied, and he applied an acute 
scientific scrutiny to all he read or wrote of: an invaluable asset 
when dealing with the occult sciences. He had a striking head and 
countenance, with thick white hair and moustache, and keen, 
penetrating eyes beneath bushy eyebrows. With him and his 
charming second wife, Lilian, who had been the widow of Colonel 
Davidson of Tulloch, I was soon on terms of real friendship. I 
learned much from Shirley. He moved from Kew Gardens to the 
country some years before his death which occurred in the winter 
of 1946-47, 

Crowley had a great admiration for Shirley, and considered 
him the most learned and accurate astrologer in this country. He 
always admitted Shirley’s superior knowledge in that science, 
which he himself practised only spasmodically. 

Shirley, on his side, enjoyed Crowley’s company; he had always 
recognised his genius, and had praised his poetry justly and with 
discernment in The Occult Review. In return, Crowley, when 
travelling in the East, inscribed to him some beautiful verses, 
entitled Prayer at Sunset. 

With the Reverend Montague Summers I became acquainted 
in my editorial capacity in 1936 (I was then Associate Editor of 
The Connoisseur, to which magazine he contributed articles on rare 
books). Montague Summers, like Aleister Crowley, is one of those 
rare personalities to whom the epithet extraordinary may be 
applied without exaggeration. He was in every respect singular: in 
appearance, in manner, in his way of life, his interests, his attain- 
ments. Moreover, an atmosphere of mystery surrounded him: 
he wore this atmosphere, as he wore his clerical garb, his broad 
black hat or black silk cap, and on Sundays in the seclusion of his 
home his black, corded monkish robe. 

The Reverend Mr. Summers resided in a small dark house, with 
a small overgrown garden, in Dynevor Road, Richmond. Thither 
he had moved from Oxford, where he had spent no small part of 
his life studying in the Bodleian Library. His coming to Richmond 
was to me a most advantageous event. He had brought with him 
his large and wonderful library which filled his sombre study from 
floor to ceiling—thousands of rare, curious and learned volumes: 
first editions, hundreds of them, of Gothic and neo-Gothic 
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romances, of early dramatists and poets, of books on Magic, 
Witchcraft, everything that is unusual, bizarre, peculiar or sinister, 
gathered over long years with loving zeal and tireless perseverance 
to form a collection perhaps unique of its kind. These books, 
which were in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, German 
(with all of which languages he was familiar), as well as English, 
were his carefully guarded treasure and the occupation of his 
sedentary existence. Few were admitted to a sight of, much less toa 
perusal of them; but finding in me a born bibliophile, one as 
passionately and extravagantly fond of books as himself, he 
opened to me his Aladdin’s cave and placed his treasures at my 
disposal, with a kindness and sympathy which I will never forget, 
and which I cannot over-estimate; permitting me even to borrow 
rare and irreplaceable volumes, together with his own manuscript 
notes upon their contents, the private records of his immense and 
astonishing erudition. 

Not always, though now for many years, had Montague 
Summers been a literary recluse. In his prime he had been a lion of 
the gay, cultured society which gathered about Lady Cunard. He 
had known those great scholars of the old poets and playwrights, 
A. H. Bullen and G. Thorn Drury, and at their departing had 
stepped naturally into their seven-league boots. 

The published and privately printed works of Montague 
Summers comprise a series of studies unsurpassed, and not 
seldom unrivalled, in those fields of research and speculation 
which he had made peculiarly his own. He was a world-famous 
Demonologist. He had written books on Witches, Devils, 
Vampires, Werewolves; he had also written of Angels, Saints male 
and female, Seers and Sages. His thick, scarlet-bound volumes, 
The Gothic Quest and The Gothic Bibliography, are monuments as 
much to his industry as to his learning. He had written of all our 
early English dramatic poets, and had edited Dryden’s dramas, 
among others, for The Nonesuch Press. He had published an 
edition of The Rehearsal by George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, a personage in whom, as in his great father, I am 
especially interested, and he had produced that brilliantefarce and 
the Duke’s other comedy The Chances at the Phoenix Theatre, in 
the inception and management of which he had been the moving 
spirit. 

As a writer, Montague Summers’ style is quite beautiful, at 
once pure, graceful and picturesque: he could be grave, witty, racy 
or richly descriptive; he had the gift of penetrating to the depths of 
the characters he described. His study of the Marquis de Sade in his 
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book Essays in Petto is masterly in its profound insight. 

There was a mystery about Mr. Summers’ clerical career—he 
was spoken of indiscriminately as Dr. Summers and Father 
Summers. He had, I believe, been a clergyman in the Church of 
England, had seceded from the Anglican to the Roman persuasion, 
and had taken certain Orders in that Church, but of what degree I 
could never positively discover: accounts varied. He had installed 
a chapel in a small first-floor room of his house, and there cele- 
brated the Catholic Mass. This chapel, which I only entered once 
and that by pure chance (I was never admitted to its precincts) 
contained an altar with enormous gilded Spanish candelabra; the 
walls were completely covered by full-length, life-size portraits of — 
Spanish saints in episcopal robes, the colours blackened with age. 

A certain superstitious awe had accumulated about Montague 
Summers in the public mind; and people looked at him uneasily as 
he passed with his sedate almost stealthy gait, in his priestly attire, 
up the little hill leading to his abode. In the quiet of his home he 
was, to me, ever hospitable, entertaining me to delicious teas and 
choice sherries: he had a fine taste in the driest sherries. He was in 
the sixties; rather below the middle height; his face altogether 
hairless; his hair long, thin, silky and flaxen, turning silver in his 
Jast years; his hands were plump and soft as a woman’s, and he 
wore jewelled rings; his voice was high, clear and feminine. When 
he telephoned, which he often did, to my office or home, my 
secretary or servant would invariably announce the call with the 
remark: “There is a lady to speak to you!”’ My chief, Granville 
Fell, editor of The Connoisseur, and I used jokingly to talk of him 
as ““Lady Summers’. He would come into our office in Grosvenor 
Gardens from time to time for a chat. At home or abroad his 
conversation was always fascinating. He could not endure ignor- 
ance or stupidity in others: to foolish remarks he replied with 
cutting asperity. He was the very image of an eighteenth-century 
aristocratic Abbé, in dress, face, culture; and he had the quiet 
commanding dignity of a Cardinal. No one on earth would have 
ventured to take with him the smallest liberty. 

In Crowley he took a remarkable interest. He had amassed an 
astonishing dossier of press-cuttings and magazine articles con- 
cerning him, which he kept in a large portfolio in his desk. To my 
enquiry about this collection, he replied that everything concerning 
Crowley should be preserved, because he was “‘one of the few 
Original and really interesting men of our age’’. He possessed, too, 
a quantity of Crowley’s works. He admired his genius; he per- 
ceived the high quality of his best poetry. Crowley reciprocated the 
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admiration: in Summers he recognised a Demonologist of deep 
knowledge, a man of copious learning and understanding. 

Crowley and ‘Summers had met several times in the past, but 
had not seen one another for years, till they foregathered in my 
flat. They were mutually pleased at the meeting, and discussed 
their many interests with sparkling wit and good-fellowship. 

Crowley had by now settled down for the time being in Rich- 
mond, in a riverside house on the road leading out of Richmond 
towards Petersham. He had a large bow-windowed sitting-room 
overlooking one of the loveliest of all the lovely reaches of the 
Thames. There he was at rest for a while, reading and writing and 
entertaining his friends to those famous “‘curry-feasts”’ which he 
always conducted as though they were magical rituals. No one 
except Edward FitzGerald can ever have made such superlative 
curries as Crowley. Into these wondrous concoctions went every 
spice and aromatic condiment the five continents could provide. 
Crowley’s curries, if less exquisite than FitzGerald’s, were far more 
potent. They were, I am convinced, the most fiery dishes ever laid 
before mortal men: Demons must devour such delicacies at the 
table of Lucifer. 

A.C. has described in his Confessions how that iron-souled, 
iron-limbed mountaineer Eckenstein and another explorer reacted 
to his curry on a glacier in South America: “It was amusing to see 
these strong men, inured to every danger and hardship, dash out of 


the tent after one mouthful and wallow in the snow, snapping at it 


like mad dogs. They admitted, however, that it was very good as 
curry, and I should endeavour to introduce it into London 
restaurants if there were only a glacier. Perhaps some day, after a 
heavy snowfall——”” I sometimes think that Crowley’s liking for 
me—certainly his respect for me—owed something to my ability 
to consume his hottest curries and strongest potations without 
inconvenience. The first time I ever dined with him I passed 
through my initiation with colours flying. He telephoned to The 
Connoisseur in the afternoon to ask if I liked curry. I said that I did 
like it, but very mild—please! The reputation of those curries had 
reached me, also I knew of his sadistic love of tormenting. I knew 
that I could manage any curry with impunity, and was resolved 
that the joke would be mine. He was then living somewhere in 
Bloomsbury. He served me with a curry heated seven-fold in the 
furnace of Nebuchadnezzar. J ate it with evident relish. Crowley, 
not a little surprised, asked at length: Did I like the curry? Yes, it 
was delicious. Did I perhaps find it a little hot ? Not at all. Would I 
like a little more? Yes, please, and make it plenty. Crowley was 
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visibly shaken. Would I have some vodka, after my wine? Yes, 
please. Did I find ita little strong? Not strong at all—rather a mild 
vodka; I would like another glass! Crowley was conquered and 
the ice of new acquaintanceship was broken. He owned to me 
later that I had defeated him over that curry; that he had expected 
me to collapse, and had an antidote ready to revive me. That was 
one of the rare occasions when “the cream of the jest” was 
mine. 

Crowley loved parties. He gave a memorable one to celebrate his 
sixtieth birthday: it was really his sixty-second; but sixty is a 
round figure suited to festivity. A condition attached to the 
invitation, which was printed, ordained that every man should 
bring with him a lady. I took the (alas!) late Betty Roche. She was 
young and pretty, and sprang from a stock of artists. Her father, 
Roche, was a founder of the celebrated Glasgow School of 
painters; her maternal grandfather was Alexander, the Scottish 
Landseer; and Edwin Alexander was her uncle, It was a tremen- 
dous thrill for Betty meeting Crowley and “Louis Marlow”. 

The company met at E/ Vino in Vine Street, off Piccadilly. That 
tavern (burned out in the war) was a little sister of the famous Fleet 
Street E/ Vino, where Frank Bower, most stately and genial of 
managers, presides. Except Louis Wilkinson, FitzGerald and 
Dolores Sillarno, none of the guests were known to me. We were 
fully a dozen, exclusive of Crowley and his lady of the hour—the 
hostess. From E/ Vino we strolled over to the Café Royal, where a 
large upstairs apartment was ready for the feast. 

At dinner I sat beside Dolores, She was a beautiful girl, svelte, 
with pale gold hair; and hers was the extraordinary distinction of 
never having had the suspicion of a liaison with A.C, She enjoyed 
his company, and he availed himself of her really lovely voice for 
singing his lyrics. Dolores always maintained quite seriously that 
she and I had been married in a former life, and that I had caused 
her to be beheaded. In vain I protested that never in any frenzy 
could I have cut off so pretty a head. 

The “guest of honour” was an Austrian Baroness, very rich and 
rather ‘passée. Crowley’s chief preoccupation during dinner was 
flattering her ample charms and endeavouring to sell her a small 
pot of his “‘celebrated magical sex-appeal ointment”’ for (he said) 
“the ridiculously small sum of two thousand pounds”. He took 
pride in his knowledge of aphrodisiacs, as of strange drugs. The 
Baroness was often at the point of purchase; but prudence asserted 
itself, much to Crowley’s disappointment. The dinner was sumptu- 
ous—course after course—arrosé by Montrachet and Richebourg 
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(one of A.C.’s favourite Burgundies), Veuve Cliquot and Napoleon 
brandy. 

When the brandy was on its last round; when the Coronas and 
Romeos were burning low; there was, to my discerning eye, some 
trouble afoot. The bill (which must have been sensational) had just 
been presented—doubtless on Crowley’s instructions—to our 
hostess, his amoureuse. She now rose from the table and, as I 
perceived, entered into elaborate diplomatic negotiations with the 
head waiter concerning the acceptance of her cheque. Crowley the 
while was looking anywhere but in the direction of the discussion. 
The maitre d’hotel, having no visible option, was at last persuaded 
to take the cheque ruefully. But the lady had no change for tips—a 
fresh complication. She went softly round the table, whispering in 
the ears of the most likely men of the party: Crowley, of course, 
was not included. I gave her a ten-shilling note which I had loose 
in my pocket; and perhaps she was luckier elsewhere. At any rate 
the regiment of waiters appeared to be appeased. I felt rather guilty 
about my share of that noble dinner, until, a week or two later, I 
met Crowley and his lady by chance in the Café Royal, which 
proved the solidity of the lady’s banking account—and perhaps 
explained Crowley’s attachment. 


XXI 


CROWLEY’S wit, which seasons all but all of his prose writings and 
all his lighter verse, and which creeps in to quite a few of his serious 
poems, was always ready to burst forthin his daily intercourse with 
friend or foe. I remember, among many another, a typical instance 
of his gift of rapid repartee, when we were neighbours in Richmond. 
I had a friend dining with me, a distinguished man of letters, who, 
while admiring Crowley’s genius, was influenced by his reputation 
to the extent of not desiring his acquaintance. I felt instinctively 
that A.C. would telephone and suggest “dropping in” for a drink 
and a chat after dinner: one always felt an emanation forecasting 
Crowley’s appearance or the announcement of his approach. 
Soon afterwards, the telephone-bell rang, and guessing it was 
Crowley, asked my guest to answer the phone and say that my 
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wife and I were out. Sure enough, I heard Aleister’s hoarse voice 
quite distinctly: “Is Mrs. Cammell in?” No, she was out. ‘And 
Mr. Cammell?’”’ No, he was out too. Then came the retort, like a 
pistol-shot: “Then who are you, a burglar?” My guest, a man of 
powerful and confident personality, was for once in his life (so he 
confessed) “completely floored”. I quite expected the arrival of a 
flight of police-cars at my door any minute: that would have been 
a truly Crowleyesque gesture to cap the joke; but he mercifully 
spared me, 

A.C. was in Richmond when war broke out, and I became 
involved in all the paraphernalia of A.R.P. At the end of the year 
I left The Connoisseur, the magazine being in process of trans- 
formation from a monthly to a quarterly. Moreover, I had recently 
moved across Richmond Green from Old Palace Lane to one of the 
new flats near the Theatre. For some weeks I had no time to visit 
Crowley, and I was constantly out at the local Report Centre. We 
used, however, to have talks by telephone when I happened to have 
an hour at home. Whenever I rang him up the ’phone would be 
answered by a pretty musical voice—an unusually sweet voice with 
a charming intonation. We would exchange a few words before she 
called Aleister to talk with me. “I want you to meet my new girl,” 
he said; “you will like her.” I called her, to myself, the girl with the 
golden voice. 

One evening I left the Centre earlier than usual. It was a lovely 
summer evening—in that glorious summer of 1940 which pre- 
ceded the horrors of the dlitzkrieg. I determined to go and see 
Aleister. It was a long walk from the Report Centre to Petersham 
Road, and dusk was falling when I reached his house. As I arrived, 
the clocks were striking the dreary hour of “black-out”’. I rang the 
bell. A minute later I heard light steps running downstairs. The 
door opened; I entered, and it was shut behind me. In those days, 
no lights were switched on after “black-out” till all doors were 
closed. The hall was pitch-black till the light went on. 

During the past four years I had known A.C. in all kinds and 
conditions of dwellings—in Bloomsbury, in Chelsea, in Ken- 
sington, and in Richmond, and I was accustomed to meeting all 
kinds and conditions of ladies, and not quite ladies, who in a 
continuous but changeful stream kept house and home with him. 
Nothing or no one connected with Crowley had ever surprised 
me—till the light went on that summer night. The girl who stood 
before me, smiling with big red lips and the whitest row of teeth, 
was black! Ah, what a girl was that! A real fuzzy-wuzzy with a 
shock of sable curls, with eyes of jet and diamond, and a figure as 
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light and lithe as a gazelle’s and much more undulating, the waist 
small enough to be enclosed in a man’s two hands: there were gold 
rings about her round almost-ebony arms. ‘‘So you (said I, when 
I had got my breath back)—so you are the girl with the golden 
voice!” 

This devastating damsel, who bore the name of a jewel that has 
magical attributes, was a first-rate housekeeper. She and Aleister 
together cooked an excellent dinner, while I and another guest 
looked on. She served us prettily and made perfect coffee. She 
talked delightfully about everything in her golden voice. The other 
man left early to catch a train. When the girl retired, leaving A.C. 
and me to talk of poetry and what-not far into the night—or 
rather, the morning—as was our wont, I asked him point-blank, 
“Where did you find her?” He replied mysteriously, but with 
twinkles in both eyes, ““Ah! I have ways and means!” The reign 
of this dusky houri was not of long duration; and after her deposi- 
tion, the poet left his rooms and moved into pleasant first-floor 
apartments in a picturesque Queen Anne house on the Green, 
quite close to my new flat. Thus we became near neighbours and 
were much in each other’s company. 

The rooms Crowley now occupied had just been vacated by.an 
old friend of mine, Basil Foster, the actor, who had been for a 
while manager of Richmond Theatre. Basil was the fourth of the 
famous Foster fraternity, the seven brothers who made Worcester- 
shire a first-class county at cricket and whose exploits had got the 
county’s name popularly changed to “‘Fostershire’. The third 
brother, the great R. E. (““Tip’’) Foster, had married my sister 
Diana, when I was a schoolboy. He had died as long ago as 1914 at 
the early age of thirty-six, full of records and honours. Basil himself 
was a grand sportsman and, along with his eldest brother H. K.., 
the finest racket-player ever. I had made him and Crowley 
acquainted, and as soon as Basil left Richmond, Aleister pounced 
on his rooms. ~ 

His life was, I think, happy enough on Richmond Green, till the 
bombing began in the late summer. He was busy writing his big 
book on the Tarot, for which, under his tuition, Frieda Lady 
Harris made her full series of beautiful symbolic paintings, some 
of which are reproduced in the sumptuous published volume. It 
was then that my knowledge of his mind became intimate. We 
talked of every subject under the sun and moon that is of any real 
importance. The baffling enigma of his mighty, but chaotic intellect, 
grew gradually more solvable to my perception. 

By the bombing-raids, which, once they started, grew ever in 
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fury, Crowley’s health was progressively injured. The asthma, 
from which he suffered periodically, became frequent and more 
severe. Asthma is a disease of the nerves, and the incessant strain, 
day and night, and more by night than by day, of the bombing 
attacks, could not fail to affect him grievously. He had no sense of 
fear then, or I think ever in his life. No bolder man, physically or 
mentally, can ever have breathed on this planet of mortal fears; but 
: courage is of little avail in resisting the onslaughts of a nervous 
affliction nightly aggravated by broken sleep and that taut condi- 
. 

| 





tion of the nerves to which the bravest were perforce strung up. The 
disease gained on him, and I saw with concern the change it 
caused in his constitution. 
One night I had just returned to my fiat. I had the night off from 
Fi my now arduous duties at the Report Centre: frequently I spent 
| the whole night there. There was a telephone-call from Aleister’s 
| landlady, a good kindly soul whom I had got to know well when 
Basil Foster rented her rooms. Mr. Crowley was very ill, she said. 
She was worried about him. The asthma was incessant and she 
| doubted, with his breathing in the condition it was, whether his 
| heart would hold out through the night. Could I come to him? 
| He was asking for me. Of course I would go to him. I was alone in 
| my flat; my family was in Devon, away from the bombing; there 
| was nothing to keep me. 
| I found my friend in an alarming condition. His breathing was 
| painful to witness, and the strain on his vitality was obviously 
| great. He had a kind of machine, or apparatus, which usually 
relieved him, but it seemed almost useless that night. He was, 
| however, as brave and stoical as ever. Whenever he was able to 
speak, it was to crack a joke, or to say something cheerful and kind, 
| He was grateful (he had no need to be, for I was glad to be with 
) him) and comforted to have my company. 
It was a dreadful night—one of the worst and longest raids of 
that appalling period. The German bombers were coming over 
| hour after hour. There were at that time comparatively few big 
| guns to deal with them. One very big gun there was, mounted ona 
carriage, which moved up and down the railway line just beyond 
the Green. The noise of its continual firing was terrific. But the 
bombers kept on circling round and round with impunity, un- 
loading their hellish cargoes just when and where they pleased. As 
the bombs exploded the old house we were in shuddered to its 
foundations. 
I remember my thoughts on that strange night very clearly, 
though eleven years have passed since then. As the night advanced _ 
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and the raids grew more intense, Crowley’s condition, for some 
reason, improved. His breathing was easier and he was able to talk 
a little on his favourite themes. My mind was in an abnormal state. 
Crowley appeared to my eye preternaturally old. Sometimes I have 
thought that I then saw him as he really was—a soul of incomput- 
able antiquity, a soul hoary with the memories, the sins and 
sorceries of zons of years. His eyes, bloodshot from long hours of 
laboured breath, glowed red like burning coals, his face looked like 
the face of a mummified pharaoh, dead many milleniums, so dry 
and yellow was the skin, so deep and countless the lines that 
furrowed the stern, suffering features. 

Never during the years I had known him had the least sense of 
anything sinister touched me in Crowley’s presence or personality; 
nor that night did any fear enter into my heart or brain. I realised, 
however—trealised intensely—that we were together at the very 
door of death, that at any moment we might be hurled together 
out of the world I knew into that other world unknown whither 
sooner or later we must all travel. Watching Crowley, looking 
into his glowing eyes, listening to the words that came hissing 
from his weary lungs, I found myself wondering where we should 
go, the two of us, when the bomb burst and blew us to pieces. That 
crazy old house, shivering at every blast, was, I knew, a cobweb to 
protect us from an explosion, though it were five hundred yards 
away; and a direct hit would mean physical disintegration. Where 
then would we be, this strange companion of mine and I? Not 
once did I visualise the possibility of spiritual annihilation. I never 
dreamed that death of the body would entail a cessation, even for 
a moment, of thought. It is important to me now that, at such a 
time, my certainty of immortality should have been so absolute as 
not to admit the merest possibility, or indeed any thought at all 
of the soul’s not being. I was quite sure about survival, but I was 
not so sure as to whither I might be heading. Would I go where he 
was going, or would he go with me? That was the curious drift of 
my fantastic thoughts. Somehow I felt certain that Aleister and I 
were not bound for the same port. That his ship was chartered for 
a voyage other than mine. 

This ghastly train of meditation was broken violently by a 
terrific explosion high above the house-top, over the Green. There 
was a brilliant flash of white light which penetrated the thick 
*““black-out” curtains covering the windows. Then a whirring, 
screaming sound, and the white light descended, rushing down- 
wards past the window. I realised then what had happened. The 
big gun which had been firing its shells uselessly into the clouds all 
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; through the night, had hit the bomber that was droning overhead, 


seeking a spot for its murderous discharge—had hit it fair and 
square, and the bomber was falling headlong in white-hot flames. 

I was out of the room in a moment, and down the rickety stairs 
in another, and out of the front door in a third. And, believe it or 
not, Crowley was after me, and in the road at my heels—the 
narrow road between the houses and the Green. Asthma is truly 
a mysterious disease, and the nerves of mortals are a problem for 
wise physicians. Here was a man who had been gasping his life 
away all through the night; and now at the crack of dawn he had 
run downstairs two steps at a time, and was shouting Hooray! and 
waving his arms skyward in a passion of boyish excitement and 
jubilation. No trace of asthma: it was gone to whence it came. 
Crowley was twenty-one again. 

That scene justified Crowley. There was no calculated self- 
defence against accusers. It was a spontaneous burst of patriotism, 
in every way befitting that poet’s character, who had written at the 
outbreak of war these stirring stanzas, England Stand Fast! 


“England, stand fast! Stand fast against the foe! 
They struck the first blow: we shall strike the last. 
Peace at the price of Freedom? We say No. 
England, stand fast! 
“England, stand fast! We made the brave man’s choice. 
We staked our all upon the single cast. 
Winning or dying, let the heart rejoice: 
England, stand fast!’ 


The night-raider fell beyond the river on the Twickenham bank. 
I remember that two distinct glares rose from the wreckage, 
illuminating the last shades of night: the one was yellow-white; the 
other mauve, of all colours! All the savage in one awakens at such 
moments. How I rejoiced at the slaughter of those German air- 
men! How I must have hated them when they were droning over- 
head with murderous intent! As for Crowley, his hatred of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and all they stood for, was a hundred-per-cent real. 
Had not the Nazi stolen his sacred swastika; had not the Fascist 
thrust him forth from his beloved Italy ? 

As dawn broke we drank our stirrup-cup—or “‘night-cap”—the 
toast, damnation to the Dictators! I went home for a few hours’ 
sleep, Crowley, his asthma cured by that blazing bomber, slept 
like a child. 
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The cure was, of course, temporary. Though the worst was over 
for a season, he had recurrent attacks, and it was plain that the 
combination of air-raids and river-damp, which spelled Richmond 
that autumn, was no place for him. He managed to find some 
rooms at Torquay; and one morning early he came to me. With his 
income from America cut off by the war, and no prosperous 
provider within momentary reach, he was in a dilemma. Richmond 
was killing him; but how to get to Devon? I gave him the few 
pounds that were in my pocket. It was the only money I ever gave 
him. He swore he would return it by the first post. I knew better. 
I was glad enough to help him, and see him safely on the road to 
sunshine and peace. 

So Aleister Crowley and I parted. I did not foresee that the 
parting was to be final. From Torquay he continued to correspond 
with me in the most friendly spirit: some of the most interesting 
and warm-hearted letters I ever had from him were written during 
the next few months. The rupture came without warning. A lady 
was concerned and a sum of money involved. I did my best to 
arrange matters; to persuade him to act honourably or at least 
reasonably and courteously. It was useless. As was his wont when f 
challenged, he became defiant. In some such way he lost so many H 
of his best friends: George Cecil Jones, Eckenstein, Mathers, 
Allan Bennett, General Fuller, Sir Gerald Kelly, Victor Neuburg. } 
They were, each in turn, compelled to break with Crowley, even | 
as I was. I saw him only once again—in London, after the war. We i 
did not speak. I 
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some health and happiness, after those nights at Richmond. “‘Cher 
ami (he wrote me from Torquay on Sept. 29, 1940), Guided by 
heavenly Wisdom I came here. I found myself walking six miles up 
hills and long flights of steps without discomfort! My own wisdom 
bade me stay. Then the heavenly branch of the business took a ; 
hand again, and led me to a perfect haven for the winter. Lost in 
the hills, a room made for study opens on to a noble garden witha 
prospect of illimitable beauty. ...” i 
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During the next few years he continued his work. As always, 
funds appeared—by “‘Magick” or Miracle—to pay the printers. 
In his Last Phase his health broke up altogether; and though he 
lingered on, he was but a wraith. His iron frame wasted visibly. 
The photographs and drawings made of him in those latter days 
are hardly recognisable. Augustus John, one of his old friends, 
drew his portrait before the end came (he had already portrayed 
the poet in his prime). 

To Lady Harris belongs the blessing which, according to age- 
old tradition, is bestowed by the Gods on those who succour and 
console Genius. Already, at Torquay, she had come to his call, and 
found him stricken by pneumonia, only half-conscious. She met a 
man at his door, who was going out to order the coffin. By night 
she sought for doctor, nurse, and the necessaries of existence. At 
that time she had saved Crowley’s life. Again she answered his call 
from Hastings. He appeared to be destitute and abandoned. She 
asked him if he were altogether without money. He told her he had 
some money in a box under his bed. She found there £400 in bank- 
notes. This sum had been sent to him from America. He told Lady 
Harris that he had not touched this money, because it had been 
sent to enable him to publish his books. 

This attitude of Crowley’s proves that he had retained a certain 
code with regard to money. When he had any, he shared it with 
others. In the days of his affluence he had been generous and 
charitable to all (Victor Neuburg told me this of Crowley). Money, 
as such, had never meant anything to him. He expected everyone 
to be as he was, and to provide for him when he was in need. He 
paid his bills when he had the wherewithal. When he had nothing 
to pay with, he was deaf to appeals for payment. He never dreamed 
of repaying what he borrowed—when he had lent he had never 
asked for repayment. Crowley had never seriously sought to make 
money by his writings. He printed them for posterity, not for gain. 
He never prostituted his great poetic powers by compromising 
with the debased fashions in yogue in his later years. 

To the end he was calm, dominant and undaunted. He had no 
fear of death. In countless forms he had faced her unflinching, and 
he met her with composure and confidence. In his eyes death had 
never appeared as anything but a change of body, a leaving of the 
old outworn envelope for a new and vigorous one. 

With Crowley was no last-minute conversion, no death-bed 
repentence. There was nothing of a Rochester about him. In death, 
as in life, the Seer had no doubts about his prophetic rdle. The 
Magus was still the Master-—of himself and circumstance. It is 
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certain that he believed absolutely in his ‘mission’. He was, he 
said, born a Buddha, with the sign of the sacred Swastika on his 
breast. When Hitler adopted this emblem, he retorted: ‘‘Before 
Hitler was, I am’’. He lived to see the symbol dashed from the 
Austrian’s grasp. He was always to his pupils and followers the 
supreme Master, Seer and Prophet. His sincerity in his claim is 
beyond doubt: it was absolute—as I who knew him know. 

He died quietly at Hastings on the Ist of December, 1947, aged 
seventy-two years and nearly two months. 


“‘He’s gone—his soul hath ta’en its earthless flight; 
Whither ? I dread to think—but he is gone.” 


To thousands who read in their morning papers that Aleister 
Crowley was dead, some such thought must have come; and truly 
there was much of Lord Byron’s sinister dramatic hero, Manfred, 
in the personality of the departed poet. 

Crowley had told Louis Wilkinson (his best friend for more than 
forty years) that news-reporters were hiding in the garden waiting 
for him to die. It would seem to have been no exaggeration. For the 
past decade Grub Street had held its tongue. Now the discordant 
chorus squealed anew. All the hackneyed pruderies of prig 
Douglas; all the evaporated venoms of poor Bottomley! “Black 
Mass”, “Human sacrifices”, ‘““Wickedest Man in Britain”; thus 
the old enemy, The Daily Express of 2nd December, in an obituary 
which must be the most cruel, cowardly, and generally con- 
temptible, that was ever printed. The poet’s body lay unshrouded, 
hardly cold! 

The cremation took place at Brighton on the Sth. He had written 
his own funeral service, composed the last ritual from his own 
works: the Hymn to Pan which was read, as he wished, by Louis 
Wilkinson; passages from The Book of the Law; four Collects from 
the Gnostic Mass, and the Gnostic Anthem—a truly divine poem, 
where the Christian and the Pantheist at last join hands. An 
Archbishop could read it in the Cathedral of Canterbury, and he 
and his congregation be the better for the reading. 


“Thee I invoke, abiding one, 
Thee, centre and secret of the Sun, 
And that most holy mystery 
Of which the vehicle am I. 
Appear, most awful and most mild, 
As it is lawful, in thy child! 
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For of the Father and the Son 
The Holy Spirit is the norm; 
Male-female, quintessential, one, 
Man-being veiled in woman-form. 


Glory and worship be to Thee, 

Sap of the world-ash, wonder tree! 
Glory to thee from Gilded Tomb! 
Glory to thee from Waiting Womb! 
Glory to thee from Earth unploughed! 
Glory to thee from virgin vowed! 
Glory to thee, true Unity 

Of the Eternal Trinity! 

Glory to thee, thou sire and dam 

And Self of I am that I am.” 


Such was the Service which the English Press called “Black Mass”, 
and which shocked the Brighton Town Council! 

The Gnostic Mass is undeniably elevated and beautiful. James 
Branch Cabell, whom Crowley esteemed as the greatest writer of 
this age, introduced passages from it into his book Jurgen, a work 
as profound as it is famous. The gramophone records of this Mass 
are very impressive: the Ritual alternately recited by Crowley and 
sung, with a voice of seraphic purity, by Dolores Sillarno. I have 
often wondered where that beautiful Dolores has flown. Perhaps 
this book will find her. 

I would like to forget Crowley’s foibles, his sins, his fabulous 
claims, his “Magick”. I would remember rather his good-fellow- 
ship, his heroism, his learning, his genius. And, when all else has 
been said about him, there remains to say what Louis Wilkinson has 
said truly, that he had never quite “grown up”, that there was in 
fact a “pathos” about him, something irresistibly “lovable”, 


“Io Pan! Io Pan! Come over the sea 
From Sicily and from Arcady! 
Roaming as Bacchus, with fauns and pards 
And nymphs and satyrs for thy guards, 
On a milk-white ass, come over the sea 
To me, to me; 
Come with Apollo in bridal dress 
(Shepherdess and Pythoness) 
Come with Artemis, silken shod, 
And wash thy white thigh, beautiful God, 
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_ It were vain to seek further to solve the enigma of Crowley’ pepe 
~ complex personality, to comprehend the contradictions in his 9am 
character and works. Shelley, I think had discovered the truth,in 
himself and his peers, when he wrote of Poetry: ‘“‘The persons in 3 
._ whom this power resides, may often, as far as regards many st 
_ portions of their nature, have little apparent correspondence with — 
that spirit of good of which they are the ministers. But even whilst . 
_ they deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to serve, the power aa 
__ which is seated on the throne of their own soul’. ae 
ae Hymn to Pan, Be 
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U.2366 AN ABZ OF LOVE Inge and Sten Hegeler 10/6 
F.2374 SEX WITHOUT GUILT Albert Ellis Ph.D. 8/6 
F.2358 CANDY Southern and Hoffenberg 10/6 
F.2511 SEXUALIS °95 Jacques Sternberg 5/- 
Mad 

S.2955 A MAD Eeeaee AT OLD MOVIES 3/6 
8.3523 BODLING MA 4/6 
8.3496 THE MAD A VENTURES OF CAPTAIN KLUTZ 4/6 
$.3158 THE UESTIONABLE MAD 3/6 
5.2385 FIGHTING MAD 3/6 
8.3268 HOWLING MAD 3/6 
8.3413 INDIGESTIBLE MAD 3/6 
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THE NEW ENGLISH LIBRARY LIMITED: PUBLISHERS OF FOUR SQUARE, SIGNET AND MENTOR PAPERBACKS 


‘The King of Depravity’ 
“The Wickedest Man in The World’ 
‘A Human Beast’ 


This is what the British Press 
said about Aleister Crowley. 


Aleister Crowley remains one of the most remarkable, } 
and at the same time sinister, figures of this century. | 
An eminent scholar he turned his formidable intellect 


_to the arts of witchcraft and black magic. i 
_Such was his mastery of them that, to many people, | 


_ he became the absolute embodiment of evil. His. 


unholy rites and orgiastic ceremonies shocked even 
the most hardened cynics. 


C. R. Cammell was a close friend of Crowley for 


_ many years and is able to give us a fully authentic 


picture of the man who has aroused so much anger, 
curiosity and loathing. HY. 
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